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SEVEN AGAMEMNONS 
By Revusen A. Brower 


This study starts from a remark which a great teacher of Greek’ 
was fond of repeating to his classes. ‘‘A translation,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘is like a stewed strawberry.’’ Everyone familiar with trans- 
lations and stewed strawberries will appreciate the perfect justice 
of this criticism. Certainly everyone who has read a Greek play 
and a translation of a Greek play realizes bitterly what a transfor- 
mation has taken place in the ‘‘stewing.’’ There is of course no 
escaping such transformations; every time we read a foreign or an 
English text, we remake what we read. Avowed translations are 
merely the most accessible and disturbing evidence of what happens 
when we read any text, particularly a text by an earlier author, 
whether foreign or English. Translations forcibly remind us of 
the obvious fact that when we read, we read from a particular point 
in space and time. 

When a writer sets out to translate—say, the Agamemnon— 
what happens? Much, naturally, that we can never hope to ana- 
lyze. But what we can see quite clearly is that he makes the poetry 
of the past into poetry of his particular present. Translations are 
the most obvious examples of works which, in Valéry’s words, are 
‘*as it were created by their public.’’ The average reader of a 
translation in English wants to find the kind of experience which 
has become identified with ‘‘poetry’’ in his reading of English 
literature. The translator who wishes to be read must in some 
degree satisfy this want. 

The conditions of translating make this almost inevitable, for 
the translator in seeking to preserve a kind of anonymity, in seek- 
ing to eliminate himself—to let his author speak—often finds that 
the voice which actually speaks is that of his own contemporaries. 
This twofold character of anonymity and ‘‘contemporaneousness”’ 
can be illustrated from famous translations in which several writ- 
ers have taken part. A reader quite familiar with Dryden will 
find it impossible to distinguish Dryden’s own translations of 
Juvenal from those of his helpers. What reader of Pope’s Homer 
could confidently separate—on internal evidence alone—the pas- 


1 Harry de Forest Smith, teacher of Greek at Amherst College, 1901-1939. 
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sages by Pope from those by Broome, Tickell, and others? A 
reader unacquainted with the work of Lang, Leaf, and Myers might 
not believe that three different writers could attain the same degree 
of unctuous infelicity. If we should define the poetry of Pope or 
of Dryden from their translations alone, we should find we were 
omitting most of what distinguishes them from their contempo- 
raries. The prose in which Lang and his associates have im- 
mortalized Homer is a mosaic of contemporary poeticisms. 

When we say of all these translators that they gave their read- 
ers what they expected in poetry, what do we mean by ‘‘expect’’ 
and ‘‘poetry’’? We mean that readers assume that they will have 
the kind of experience which they enjoy in reading poems origi- 
nally written in their own language. ‘‘Kind of experience”’ is of 
course an experience through words. The readers of translations 
look to find words used as other poets use them. They demand, in 
Johnson’s phrase, ‘‘those poetical elegancies which distinguish 
poetry from prose.’’ Though the eighteenth-century audience 
was more certain what ‘‘elegancies’’ were, the twentieth-century 
audience has some similar expectations, such as a greater fre- 
quency in the use of metaphor than in prose, a predilection for 
terms which are not recognizably the ‘‘elegancies’’ of the Roman- 
tics, an approximation to the vocabulary and rhythm of speech, 
a preference for the act, the immediate sense impression, to the 
abstraction, and so on. 

But we are not to suppose that these expectations are merely 
rhetorical, that the intelligent reader separates the use from the 
meaning. Nor are the meanings which satisfy the reader in search 
of poetry merely ‘‘poetic.’’ It is true that there are always stock 
poetic meanings which become consecrated as ‘‘poetic’’ in each 
literary era, for instance, the meanings of the ‘‘lonely lake’’ in the 
nineteenth century, of the ‘‘heroic’’ in the eighteenth century, or 
of ‘‘melancholy’’ in the late sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. And readers have never found it hard to convince them- 
selves that these ‘‘poetic’’ meanings satisfy a special ‘‘ poetic 
faculty.’’ But even these meanings are never merely ‘‘poetic’’ 
or ‘‘literary’’ or whatever word we wish to use to label such set 
reactions to a set vocabulary. The stock ‘‘heroic’’ meaning of 
the eighteenth century corresponded to something more than the 
recurrent attitudes evoked by scores of neo-classical epics; it also 
equalled a certain misreading of ancient history and a code of 
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aristocratic behavior which was in some degree an actuality of con- 
temporary social life. When an eighteenth-century reader found 
Pope speaking of the women of Troy as ‘‘dames,’’ he found at 
once many kinds of satisfaction. The word belonged to what he 
recognized as the language of verse; it suggested to him the ‘‘high 
heroic’’ vein; and it reminded him agreeably of the society to which 
he belonged while satisfying that society’s standard of decorum. 
Therefore, as we can see from this brief sketch, when we say that 
a translator gives his readers the kind of experience they expect 
in poetry, we are saying a good deal. He offers a series of satis- 
factions no one of which (with the possible exception of metre) is 
confined to poetry. But taken together they may be said to form 
a definition of poetry for a group of contemporary readers. 
Translations—exactly because of the peculiar conditions of 
their manufacture—are of especial interest to a critic of poetry; 
for they show him in the baldest form the assumptions about 
poetry shared by readers and poets. To paraphrase Collingwood, 
every poem is an unconscious answer to the question: ‘‘ What is a 
poem?’’ But the question is never the same question, any more 
than the question ‘‘What is a man?’’ is the same question when 
asked in 1200 or 1600 or 1900. Recently, while reading some trans- 
lations of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, it struck me that the study of 
translations, especially from a literature produced by a civilization 
very different from our own, was one of the simplest ways of show- 
ing what is expected at various times in answer to the question of 
‘*What is poetry?’’ In the following essay on six translations 
from the Agamemnon, I want to give an example of a method and 
suggest its usefulness when applied in studying translations of an 
ancient author which have been made over 2 long period of time. 
For instance, a study of English translations of Homer along with 
the writings of contemporary literary theorists should show us 
vividly the continuous evolution among English readers of their 
definition of poetry and their historical picture of ancient Greece. 
To show how the implied definitions of ‘‘poetry’’ vary in this 
set of translations from Aeschylus, we must begin with our reading 
of the Greek text. Of the Agamemnon as an absolute, a fifth-cen- 
tury absolute, we have no knowledge. We can only read Aeschylus 
in the context of our knowledge of the fifth century, which is a very 
different thing. I am going to begin with a recent translation of 
the two passages to be studied, using the Greek text to correct and 
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amplify this version, in order to make quite clear the readings 
which will serve as a basis for comparison. Later we shall look 
at this translation, too, as an exhibit of assumptions about poetry. 
The first passage to be considered is from the herald’s speech to 
the leader of the chorus in answer to an inquiry about Menelaus. 
The herald replies, telling of the storm which scattered the ships 
soon after they left Troy.’ 


For they swore together, those inveterate enemies, 
Fire and sea, and proved their alliance, destroying 
The unhappy troops of Argos. 

In night arose ill-waved evil, 

Ships on each other the blasts from Thrace 
Crashed colliding, which butting with horns in the violence 
Of big wind and rattle of rain were gone 

To nothing, whirled all ways by a wicked shepherd. 
But when there came up the shining light of the sun 
We saw the Aegean sea flowering with corpses 

Of Greek men and their ships’ wreckage. 

But for us, our ship was not damaged, 

Whether someone snatched it away or begged it off, 
Some god, not a man, handling the tiller; 

And Saving Fortune was willing to sit upon our ship 
So that neither at anchor we took the tilt of waves 
Nor ran to splinters on the crag-bound coast. 

But then having thus escaped death on the sea, 

In the white day, not trusting our fortune, 

We pastured this new trouble upon our thoughts, 
The fleet being battered, the sailors weary, 

And now if any of them still draw breath, 

They are thinking no doubt of us as being lost 

And we are thinking of them as being lost. 

May the best happen. As for Menelaus 

The first guess and most likely is a disaster. 

But still—if any ray of sun detects him 

Alive, with living eyes, by the plan of Zeus 

Not yet resolved to annul the race completely, 
There is some hope then that he will return home. 


The noisiness of the images and the shocking character of some 


2 For the Greek text see Agamemnon, 11. 650-680, Aeschyli Tragoediae, ed. 
A. Sidgwick (Oxford, 1902). For the Greek text of the next two passages quoted in 
translation, see 11. 737-743 and 11. 772-781. 
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of the metaphors here are not surprising to a reader of Aeschylus 
in Greek. By a Sophoclean standard this storm narrative is 
démesuré. The language is at some points remote from—and at 
others, close to—the norm of conversational prose as we find it in 
Xenophon and Plato. Over against a ‘‘sea flowering with corpses,”’ 
we can set ‘‘proved their alliance’’—which in Greek as in English 
suggests military and political contexts—and the everyday inter- 
jection ‘‘ May the best happen,’’ which is not a solemn prayer but 
just ‘‘Let’s hope that it will all turn out for the best.’’ The 
speaker here is given the language not merely of an impersonal 
voice from the stage, but of a blunt herald who had answered the 
chorus’s first question flatly with ‘‘I tell no lies.’’ 

If we look at the Greek, we shall see that this translation needs 
some explaining and correcting. ‘‘Ill-waved,’’ though literal 
enough, loses the associations of fated disaster which the com- 
pounds have in Greek. As Verrall observes, dvoxipayra (‘‘ill- 
waved’’) is a word which merges meanings of swelling, labor, and 
storm. ‘‘Butting with horns’’ is an image comparing the crashing 
ships to a flock, which is continued in ‘‘ Whirled all ways by a 
wicked shepherd.’’ The storm is like a bad shepherd (bad at his 
herding, not morally evil), who drives (spins) the flock in circles. 
The ‘‘flowering sea’’ image is less surrealist in effect if we see in 
it as Verrall does, a last glimpse of the flock metaphor: a faint 
reference to a field in flower after a rain. ‘‘Saving Fortune’’ is 
both simply ‘‘our good luck which saved us’’ and a half-deified, 
half-personified power, nearer to ‘‘chance’’ than to Fortuna. The 
medieval ‘‘tilt’’ is not matched in Aeschylus. Aeschylus speaks 
quite plainly of the ship’s being filled with water from the waves. 
‘*White day’’ has even more of a sudden ‘‘blanket-of-light’’ effect 
in the Greek, since it comes right after ‘‘death on the sea’’ (‘‘sea- 
Hades’’), with its associations of blackness and night. 

‘“We pastured this new trouble.’’ The bucolic character of this 
idiom sets a typical problem for the poet-translator. The question 
is how much of the literal meaning survives in the metaphor. The 
verb in its more common use in Greek means ‘‘to tend cattle.’’ 
Perhaps, though it seems unlikely, Aeschylus’ phrase was no more 
suggestive to Greek readers of ‘‘tending cows’’ than ‘‘brooding’’ 
is suggestive to English readers of ‘‘setting hens.’’ The present 
translation seems to me very good, just because the verb was not 
commonly used in the sense of ‘‘tending thoughts,’’ i.e., ‘‘ ponder- 
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ing,’’ ‘‘going over them.’’ The only instance cited by Liddell and 
Scott is from the Eumenides. Liddell and Scott do cite examples 
of the verb in the sense of ‘‘cheat,’’ ‘‘beguile’’ (with hopes) and 
wrongly include the present passage under this meaning. But 
Aeschylus is not saying here that ‘‘trouble is beguiled.’’ ‘‘Trou- 
ble is looked over,’’ ‘‘given range in thought,’’ as appears from 
the lines which follow. Some of the other surprising metaphors 
in the passage remind us that we are not to suppress the literal 
level of the meaning for fear of incongruity. 

There is only one place where this translation differs on a point 
of narrative fact from the others we shall use: 


As for Menelaus 
The best guess and most likely is a disaster. 


The translation is apparently based on two emendations both of 
which should probably be rejected : poyeiv for wodetv and d’otv for yoov. 
The original readings are best supported by Wilamowitz. Verrall 
defends yod<iv (but not yodrv) for less acceptable reasons.* Without 
the emendations, the translation runs: ‘‘ Except that Menelaus will 
come home, if, at least, any ray. ...’’ For the purposes of our 
comparison a textual difference of this type matters remarkably 
little, since the differences in translation we are discussing are due 
to other causes. 
The next passage to be used is from the chorus on Helen: 


So I would say there came 

To the city of Troy 

A notion of windless calm, 
Delicate adornment of riches, 

Soft shooting of the eyes and flower 
Of desire that stings the fancy. 


’ 


It would be hard to improve on this translation. ‘‘Notion’’ gives 
suggestions of an impersonal abstraction which are very near to 
those of the Greek term. The only clearly inadequate term is ‘‘the 
fancy.’’ The Greek word rendered by ‘‘fancy’’ is @vpés, the part 
of man affected by strong emotion. We no longer think of emo- 
tions as having a single, definite location in an organ (as implied 
in the Greek term) ; but we must here revert to that archaic view 


8 For another reading see G. Murray, ed.: Aeschyli (Oxford, 1937), ad loc. 
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and translate ‘‘desire that stings the heart.’’ ‘‘The fancy,’’ which 
is a nineteenth-century ‘‘faculty,’’ is not archaic enough. 

Helen is one of Aeschylus’ symbols for the pride which brings 
ruin. Later in the same chorus he contrasts this hybris with dike 
(‘‘rightness,’’ ‘‘justice’’) in lines which show the Aeschylean blend 
of personalized image and generalization: 


But Honest Dealing is clear 

Shining in smoky homes, 

Honours the god-fearing life. 

Mansions gilded by filth of hands she leaves, 

Turns her eyes elsewhere, visits the innocent house, 
Not respecting the power 

Of wealth mis-stamped with approval, 

But guides all to the goal. 


b J 


Dike is rendered ‘‘ Honest Dealing,’’ a translation which may shock 
readers who put Justice invariably for dike, cheerfully assuming 
that dike is always dike. This translation attempts to give the 
meaning defined by Aeschylus’ context. Aeschylus has been say- 
ing that not mere wealth, but wrong-doing brings ruin to a house. 
In the quoted strophe he defines dike by its opposite: gaining great 
wealth by wrong methods (‘‘filth of hands’’) and hence enjoying 
wealth which does not deserve to be honored. The metaphor means 
that such wealth is like counterfeit coins, stamped with a value 
they do not possess. We should note that Aeschylus does not say 
that Honest Dealing is found among the poor because they are 
poor. Honest Dealing honors the man who acts as he ought to, 
making his money by fair means. Honest Dealing does not turn 
away from rich men, but from men who get their wealth dishon- 
estly. ° e ° ° e 


In comparing this basic text with various versions and in com- 
paring the versions with each other, it is necessary to keep in mind 
what we are doing. We are trying to see what the comparison 
tells us about the translator’s definition of ‘‘poetry.’’ This defini- 
tion will be one shared by his contemporaries. But we do not ex- 
pect to formulate a complete definition of poetry for each of the 
historical periods from which the translations come. We are try- 
ing to demonstrate a method of using translations, not to reach gen- 
eral formulas, but to increase our particularized awareness of the 
assumptions about poetry involved in the words poets use. 
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If a reader turns to an eighteenth-century translation of the 
shipwreck passage, he will suffer a curious ‘‘shock of recognition”’: 


The pow’rs, before most hostile, now conspir’d, 
Fire and the sea, in ruin reconcil’d: 

And in a night of tempest wild from Thrace 

In all their fury rush’d the howling winds; 

Tost by the forceful blasts ship against ship 

In hideous conflict dash’d, or disappear’d 
Driv’n at the boist’rous whirlwind’s dreadful will. 
But when the sun’s fair light return’d, we see 
Bodies of Grecians, and the wreck of ships 
Float on the chaf’d foam of th’ Aegean sea. 

Us and our ship some God, the pow’r of man 
Were all too weak, holding the helm preserv’d 
Unhurt, or interceding for our safety; 

And Fortune the deliverer steer’d our course 
To shun the waves, that near the harbour’s mouth 
Boil high, or break upon the rocky shore. 
Escap’d th’ ingulfing sea, yet scarce secure 

Of our escape, through the fair day we view 
With sighs the recent sufferings of the host, 
Cov’ring the sea with wrecks. If any breathe 
This vital air, they deem us lost, as we 

Think the same ruin theirs. Fair fall th’ event! 
But first and chief expect the Spartan king 

T’ arrive: if yet one ray of yon’ bright sun 
Beholds him living, through the care of Jove, 
Who wills not to destroy that royal race, 

Well may we hope to joy in his return. 


The reader has been here before, but the landmarks have been re- 
decorated. The first difference he notes is a uniformity of tone 
which is in sharp contrast with the variety of the original as seen 
in our basic version. It is a royal herald who speaks. He uses an 
idiom which belongs to the high converse of courts: ‘‘pow’rs con- 
spir’d,’’ ‘‘interceding for our safety,’’ ‘‘the royal race,’’ etc. This 
is tragedy ‘‘in Scepter’d Pall.’’ When the herald speaks of good 
luck, he expresses himself in words suitable to a Roman augur: 
‘Fair fall th’ event!’’ It is easy to see what the readers of this 
translation assumed as the proper level of tragic discourse. 

This level is preserved even though as a result the storm—the 
subject of the oration—almost disappears. The omissions are 
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more than curious: no mention of the bad waves, the rain (or 
spray), or the rattle of falling drops. The special character of 
Aeschylus’ account of the storm is lost because the flock-shepherd 
metaphor is by-passed: for ‘‘butting with horns’’ there is ‘‘in 
hideous conflict dash’d’’; for ‘‘ whirled all ways by a wicked shep- 
herd,’’ we find ‘‘Driv’n at the boist’rous whirlwind’s dreadful 
will.’ The dignity of tone is thus preserved; and there is no 
awkward mixing of sheep and holy alliances. The difference, not 
merely one of omission, but of substitution, is that Aeschylus’ 
metaphors have been run through a generalizing machine which 
produces goods guaranteed to be free from inconvenient particu- 
lars. This process, obvious enough in the use of ‘‘hideous con- 
flict’’ for ‘‘butting with horns,’’ appears even in the rehandling 
of a very common metaphor: 


For they swore together, those inveterate enemies, 
Fire and sea, and proved their alliance, destroying 
The unhappy troops of Argos. 


These acts, evidently too technical and too particular, are repre- 
sented by: 


The pow’rs, before most hostile, now conspir’d, 
Fire and the sea, in ruin reconcil’d. 


These metaphors offer more than a generalized version of the 
original; they explain and rationalize; they tell the audience what 
Aeschylus ‘‘really’’ meant. The most obvious example of this is 
the version of 


We saw the Aegean sea flowering with corpses 
Of Greek men and their ships’ wreckage 


which appears as: 


we see 
Bodies of Grecians, and the wreck of ships 
Float on the chaf’d foam of th’ Aegean sea. 


How Aeschylus came by this macabre talk of a sea blossoming with 
corpses is now clear: the foam tossed up by stormy waves suggests 
floating plants or flowers. The reader is given the ‘‘facts’’ alone; 
the metaphor is simply omitted. 

This combination of artful rationalizing with perfect elegance 
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of tone effects a rather remarkable sea-change in the picture of 
Helen: 
To Ilion’s tow’rs in wanton state 
With speed she wings her easy way ; 
Soft gales obedient round her wait, 
And pant on the delighted sea. 
Attendant on her side 
The richest ornaments of splendid pride: 
The darts, whose golden points inspire, 
Shot from her eyes, the flames of soft desire ; 
The youthful bloom of rosy love, 
That fills with eestasy the willing soul ; 
With duteous zeal obey her sweet control. 


, 


We are not to suppose that Helen was ‘‘literally’’ referred to as 
‘*a notion of windless calm’”’ or ‘‘delicate adornment of riches.’’ 
The calm is the sea’s; the ornaments adorn the lady (or are near 
her, or are ladies-in-waiting?). Again, the rationalizing directs 
us to the ‘‘real’’ facts. As in the ‘‘whirlwind’s dreadful will’’ 
we were given a standard personification in place of Aeschylus’ 
odd metaphor, so here we are offered the familiar tropes of pas- 
toral poetry. The passage supplies a certain kind of eighteenth- 
century reader with the language of polite love, as that language 
was rendered in verse. Dr. Johnson, who was surely not a reader 
of this type, has a remark on Dryden which suits the author of this 
translation perfectly : ‘‘ With the simple and elemental passions, as 
they spring separate in the mind, he seems not much acquainted.’’ 
The words of our translator refer us mainly to the sensations 
which such language has aroused in similar poems and do not re- 
quire us to go back of this ready-made literary response. The 
writer seems to have no experience—and so no language—which is 
any sort of equivalent for Aeschylus as we read him. 

But his success in translating is very different when he renders 
the chorus on Justice. 


But Justice bids her ray divine 
E’en on the low-roof’d cottage shine ; 
And beams her glories on the life, 
That knows not fraud, nor ruffian strife. 
The gorgeous glare of gold, obtain’d 
By foul polluted hands, disdain’d 
She leaves, and with averted eyes 
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To humbler, holier mansions flies ; 
And looking through the times to come 
Assigns each deed its righteous doom. 


His language shows that he is ‘‘much acquainted’’ with certain 
forms of moral experience. The result is not simply ‘‘ Aeschylus’’; 
but at least the words make us re-think some of Aeschylus’ thoughts 
(as we have defined them in our basic version). The language here 
does not offer us an irrelevant diversion. 

That this re-thinking has its peculiarities is evident from ‘‘ bids 
her ray divine E’en on the low-roof’d cottage shine,’’ and from 
‘‘ruffian strife’? and ‘‘humbler, holier mansions.’’ The ‘‘low- 
roof ’d cottage,’’ lighted by a ‘‘ray divine’’ has a picturesque charm 
not found in Aeschylus’s ‘‘smoky homes.’’ For Aeschylus, Jus- 
tice, Honest Dealing, can be seen as clearly in the smoke-stained 
house as in the golden mansion; she honors the just man without 
shedding a more kindly light over his house. Aeschylus has no 
adjective at all corresponding to ‘‘humbler.’’ In the eighteenth- 
century version, the inference, ‘‘humbler,’’ therefore ‘‘holier,’’ 
implies that Justice has a partiality for the poor—for the decent 
poor. Justice, who belongs to the aristocracy, does not give her 
blessing to ‘‘ruffian strife,’’ to undecorous or revolutionary be- 
havior. Here, as in the narrative, the dignified level of the dis- 
course is more than a matter of style: it corresponds to the social 
status and values shared by translator and reader. But here as 
elsewhere in our analysis, we see how responsive the translator 
was to social and literary standards completely alien to Aeschylus. 
The sum of these responses composes a peculiar definition of the 
proper satisfactions of poetry. 

To appreciate its peculiarity let us see what poetry looks like 
in an Elizabethan translation: 


Then first a wynd with pipling puffes our launcing ships did dryve, 

Which glyded downe upon our sayles the water beyng calme 

With breath of westerne wynd so myld scant moved any walme... . 

The evening first did burnish bright, and paynt with starres the sky, . . . 
When cracking, ratling, rumbling noyse, rusht down with thundring sway 
From top of hills, which greatter sturre doth threaten and bewraye. 

With bellowings, and yellinges lowde, the shores do grunt and grone, 

The craggy clyves and roaring rocks do howle in hollow stone, 

The bubling waters swelles upreard before the wrastling wynd, 

When sodaynly the lowring light of Mone is hid and blynd. 
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The glymsing starres do goe to glade, the surging seas are tost 

Even to the skyes among the clowdes the light of heaven is lost 

More nightes in one compacted are with shadow dim and blacke, 

One shadow upon another doth more darknes heape and packe, 

And every sparke of light consum’d the waves and skyes do meete, 

The ruffling windes range on the seas, through every coast they flit. . . . 
But when the Gods (besought of us) began the rage to stay, 

And Phoebus golden beames began a freshe to render lyght, 

The dolefull day discried all the domage done by nyght. 


This is not a translation of Aeschylus, but a translation of Seneca’s 
adaptation. But to begin with, let us regard it as an Elizabethan 
reading of Greek tragedy, to see what the comparison tells us about 
the writer’s definition of poetry. Later, we shall make a very brief 
comparison with the Senecan original to show where the Eliza- 
bethan writer’s assumptions coincide with those of Seneca and 
his audience. 

A reader of the narrative portion of this version will certainly 
not be inclined to speak of ‘‘restraint’’ or ‘‘generalizing quality.’’ 
The essence of poetry here seems to be what Gray called ‘‘circum- 
stance’’; and ‘‘circumstance’’ at times means using two words 
where one will do. Of ‘‘circumstance’’ in a better sense there are 
some nice instances: ‘‘pipling puffes’’ (the soft whistling of a light 
breeze), ‘‘launcing ships’’ (setting out to sea) the ‘‘glymsing 
starres’’ (glittering), the ‘‘ruffling windes.’’ These phrases be- 
long to speakers who know something about the sea; note, for in- 
stance, the observation in the last phrase of the wind spreading 
out across the water, curling up the waves. Aeschylus’ language 
shows similar trueness of eye and ear; and Aeschylus, like the 
Elizabethan translator, heaps up images to create a super-storm. 
But the heaping in Aeschylus stops short of repetition. In read- 
ing the Elizabethan version it would be hard to say what ‘‘crack- 
ing’’ adds to our knowledge of the storm which isn’t covered by 
‘‘ratling’’; or how ‘‘thundring sway”’ adds to ‘‘rumbling noyse’’; 
and not even a medieval scholiast would try to tell us the differ- 
ence between a ‘‘grunting’’ and a ‘‘groning’’ shore, or between 
‘‘threaten’’ and ‘‘bewraye’’ or ‘‘heape’’ and ‘‘packe.’’ The fury 
in these and similar words is not meteorological, but consonantal 
and alliterative. The ‘‘meaning”’ is in large part the immediate 
excitement of matched r’s and g’s, of assonance, and pairs of rimed 
phrases. The smell of the open sea is blended with the smell of 
the lamp, of much reading in old and new verse. 
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More curious is the mixture of ‘‘literary’’ and ‘‘colloquial,’’ of 
‘*high’’ and ‘‘low,’’ to use eighteenth-century terms. This variety, 
which we noted also in the vocabulary of Aeschylus, appeared more 
incongruous and comic to readers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries than it does to us. For one thing we are more aware that 
the measure of colloquial quality in any text more than thirty years 
old is terribly uncertain. From citations in the Oxford Dictionary 
under ‘‘pipling’’ and ‘‘go to glade,’’ it is very hard to decide 
whether either of these terms was for a contemporary primarily 
‘*eolloquial’’ or primarily ‘‘literary.’’ On the other hand, we can 
probably assume that words for such common acts as ‘‘grunt,”’ 
‘*eroan,’’ and ‘‘yell,’’ did not have literary associations. The real 
fact is that our eighteenth- and nineteenth-century categories did 
not exist for early Elizabethan writers (nor for Aeschylus). They 
were not so conscious of mixing ‘‘kinds’’ of words; they were using 
all the language as their needs required. We have to adjust.our- 
selves to accepting seriously a translation in which ‘‘grunt’’ and 
‘‘eroan,’’ ‘‘yellings’’ and ‘‘bellowings’’ are among the ways of 
talking in the narrative of tragic drama. And this plain speaking 
does not exclude a good deal of literary artifice. Similar statements 
might be made for Aeschylus, who, being unacquainted with modern 
handbooks, felt no obligation to write ‘‘classical’’ poetry and who 
accordingly put into the herald’s speech some very rare compounds 
and surprising metaphors. But the Elizabethan writer offers more 
of everything; his readers wanted ‘‘the works”’ in poetry; and he 
gave it. In addition to the abundance of circumstantial detail and 
varied rhythmic devices, there are conventional literary tags—such 
as ‘‘burnish,’’ ‘‘paynt,’’ and ‘‘Phoebus golden beames’’—the ac- 
cumulation of hyperboles, and witty elaboration, such as appears 
in the ‘‘two-nights-in-one’’ paradox. 

This translator did not always set out so rich a table, as a 
passage from a chorus will show: 


What Fortune doth advaunce and hysteth up on hye, 
Shee sets it up to fall agayne more greevously. 

The thinges of midle sort, and of a meane degree, 
Endure above the rest and longest dayes do see: 

The man of meane estate most happy is of all, 

Who pleased with the lot that doth to him befall, 
Doth sayle on silent shore with calme and quiet tide, 
And dreads with bruised barge on swelling Seas to ryde: 
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Nor launcing to the depe where bottom none is found, 
May with his rudder search, and reach the shallow ground. 


The vocabulary and idiom here are nearer to the Jonsonian stand- 
ard of ‘‘such words as men do use,’’ although the constant use of 
doublets and of alliteration belongs to the same literary strain 
which appears in the narrative. The middling quality of language 
and idea here has a literary ancestry too; it is Horatian and Ro- 
man. Nothing marks more clearly the line between the Aeschylean 
and the ‘‘classic’’ view of tragic fate than this smug Horatianism. 
Aeschylus does not recommend the ‘‘meane estate’’ because it is 
safe; he does not in fact recommend the mean estate; he is on the 
side of right action, in palaces or smoky houses. And the view of 
tragedy as simply the action of an arbitrary goddess of Fortune 
who raises men only to let them fall is very close to the older, 
simpler doctrine of hybris which Aeschylus corrects. These doc- 
trines of the good life and the cause of tragedy, however un-Greek 
and commonplace, must be included in our full definition of poetry 
as it was unconsciously formulated by the Elizabethan translator 
and his audience. 

Before reaching this point in the analysis every reader of 
Seneca has been itching to point out that we have been discussing 
a translation and that the last-mentioned like many other features 
of our definition is as much Senecan as Elizabethan. As this state- 
ment may be easily reversed, there is less cause for alarm. Since 
we are not tracing sources but are mainly interested in English 
translations for what they tell us about contemporary definitions of 
poetry, we need only point out the more obvious coincidences be- 
tween the Senecan and Elizabethan definitions. This can be done 
by comparison of Seneca’s Latin with both the Greek original and 
the English version. We find that Seneca, like the Elizabethan 
poet, believes in giving a full account of the events: 


Nox prima caelum sparserat stellis, iacent 
deserta vento vela. tum murmur grave, 
maiora minitans, collibus summis cadit 
tractuque longo litus ac petrae gemunt; 
agitata ventis unda venturis tumet— 
cum subito luna conditur, stellae latent, 
in astra pontus tollitur, caelum perit. 
nec una nox est ; densa tenebras obruit 
ealigo et omni luce subducta fretum 
caelumque miscet. 
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The darkness of the night is systematically ‘‘covered,’’ as com- 
pared with Aeschylus’ brief ‘‘in the night.’’ Of course the English 
writer outdoes Seneca in sheer repetition; and he adds the picture- 
epithets whose precision we have already noted. Poetry for the 
Senecan reader as for the Elizabethan is nothing if not literary: 
note, for example, the amazing amount of alliteration and the in- 
sistent hyperboles (in astra pontus tollitur; caelum perit; fretum 
caelumque miscet). Though Seneca is not the sole source of the 
alliteration in the Elizabethan version, he may have given an added 
classical sanction to the device. In Seneca we find the witty para- 
dox which the Elizabethan poet clumsily imitates: nec una nox est. 
If we turn to the Senecan original of the chorus (lines 101-107), 
we shall find as in the translation the reduction of Agamemnon’s 
tragedy to the play of Fortune; and we shall see the substitution of 
Horatian mediocritas for Aeschylus’ moral rightness. But these 
attitudes are so diffused in Elizabethan literature as to be no more 
Senecan than Marlowian. The rhetorical devices which are com- 
mon to Seneca and the translator are equally characteristic of 
many Elizabethan writers. The point to be stressed here is that 
poetry as it appeared in our analysis of the Elizabethan passages 
has on some sides a strong likeness to poetry as it was purveyed 
in the Silver Age. 

The translation which follows is as far as possible from the 
literary conventions of the Elizabethan and Senecan translations: 


For they swore league, being arch-foes before that, 
Fire and the sea: and plighted troth approved they, 
Destroying the unhappy Argeian army. 

At night began the bad-wave-outbreak evils; 

For, ships against each other Threkian breezes 
Shattered : and these, butted at in a fury 

By storm and typhoon, with surge rain-resounding,— 
Off they went, vanished, thro’ a bad herd’s whirling. 
And, when returned the brilliant light of Helios, 

We view the Aigaian sea on flower with corpses 

Of men Achaian and with naval ravage. 

But us indeed, and ship, unhurt i’ the hull too, 

Either some one out-stole us or out-prayed us— 
Some god—no man it was the tiller touching. 

And Fortune, saviour, willing on our ship sat. 

So as it neither had in harbor wave-surge 
Nor ran aground against a shore all rocky. 
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And then, the water Hades having fled from 

In the white day, not trusting to our fortune, 
We chewed the cud in thoughts—this novel sorrow 
O’ the army laboring and badly pounded. 

And now—of them if anyone is breathing— 
They talk of us as having perished : why not? 
And we—that they the same fate have, imagine. 
May it be for the best! Meneleos, then, 
Foremost and specially to come, expect thou! 
If (that is) any ray o’ the sun reports him 
Living and seeing too—by Zeus’ contrivings, 
Not yet disposed to quite destroy the lineage— 
Some hope is he shall come again to household. 


This is a bluff and hearty, straight-from-the-shoulder, one-hundred 
per-cent-Greek translation. (The date of publication is 1877.) No 
critic would be rash enough to suppose that a definition of poetry 
based on this version would hold for any large audience in the late 
nineteenth century. Nor will any reader suppose that this writer 
was seeking a translator’s anonymity. Browning was never more 
Browning than when as here he was being intensely ‘‘Greek.’’ His 
version represents an attempt to defy the first condition of all trans- 
lating: the necessity for the translator to find within his own lan- 
guage and civilization some equivalents for what he has experienced 
through the language of the original. 

The rather disastrous results of this defiance of the translator’s 
law do not require much demonstration. One ironic result is that 
the English version is at times more difficult than the Greek. ‘‘ Bad- 
wave-outbreak evils’’ hardly brings an English reader any nearer 
to grasping the manifold connotations of dvexipavra. He needs a 
second translation to discover that ‘‘out-stole us or out-prayed us’’ 
means that some power (like a thief) snatched the ship from sink- 
ing or begged higher gods to save it. The reader finally reaches the 
limit in this kind of reverse-English with ‘‘We chewed the cud in 
thought.’’ Pasturing leads to ruminating; and ruminating, to this! 

Happily Browning had better qualities, some of which appear 
even in this translation: his hatred of poeticism and his desire to 
bring into poetry the language and rhythm of speech. Poetry, as 
it might be defined from this version, does not exclude such words 
as ‘‘butted’’ and ‘‘corpses.’” And among the monstrosities of 
literalism come lines that exactly reproduce the conversational tone 
of corresponding lines in Aeschylus: 
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They talk of us as having perished: why not? 


Browning does not shun the particularity in metaphor and observa- 
tion which we find in Aeschylus and in the Elizabethan translation: 


7 , . these, butted at in a fury 
By storm and typhoon, with surge rain-resounding,— 
Off they went, vanished, .. . 


All of these better qualities appear in the astonishingly good trans- 
lation of the Helen chorus: 


At first, then, to the city of Ilion went 

A soul, as I might say, of windless calm— 
Wealth’s quiet ornament, 

An eyes’ dart bearing balm, 

Love’s spirit-biting flower. 


‘*Balm’’ is the only concession to nineteenth-century prettiness, 
an incidental reminder that Browning was writing to an audience 
not entirely of his own creation. But in resisting such prettiness, 
as he does elsewhere in this translation, Browning was ‘‘creating 
an audience,’’ if by ‘‘creating’’ we mean anticipating the wants of 
readers not satisfied with popular Tennysonian poetry. 

If we include in a definition of poetry the satisfaction of larger 
interests (such as those represented in the social and moral stand- 
ards we spoke of at the beginning of this essay), we shall see that 
Browning’s translation is in one respect what the mass of nine- 
teenth-century readers wanted. It is a good example of Henry 
Adams’ remark that ‘‘the whole of British literature in the nine- 
teenth century was antiquarianism or anecdotage.’’ Browning’s 
translation is the nightmarish product of the nineteenth-century 
dream of reproducing the past ‘‘as it actually was.’’ It is a Lay of 
Ancient Greece with the benefit of modern archaeology. The result, 
ironically, reminds us not of Greece but of Browning, who, as J. J. 
Chapman says, ‘‘established himself and his carpet-bag in com- 
fortable lodgings on the Akropolis—which he spells with a k to 
show his intimate acquaintance with recent research.”’ 

After the ‘‘scientific forthrightness’’ of this 1877 translation, 
it is a shock to turn to a translation of 1920 and find that Brown- 
ing’s revolution had made almost no impression on the definition of 
poetry held by a large part of the literary public: (That this was a 
large audience is obvious from the wide sales of the author’s 
translations.) 
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Two enemies most ancient, Fire and Sea, 
A sudden friendship swore, and proved their plight 
By war on us poor sailors through that night 
Of misery, when the horror of the wave 
Towered over us, and winds from Strymon drave 
Hull against hull, till good ships, by the horn 
Of the mad whirlwind gored and overborne, 
One here, one there, ’mid rain and blinding spray, 
Like sheep by a devil herded, passed away. 
And when the blesséd Sun upraised his head, 
We saw the Aegean waste a-foam with dead, 
Dead men, dead ships, and spars disasterful. 
Howbeit for us, our one unwounded hull 
Out of that wrath was stolen or begged free 
By some good spirit—sure no man was he !— 
Who guided clear our helm; and on till now 
Hath Saviour Fortune throned her on the prow, 
No surge to mar our mooring, and no floor 
Of rock to tear us when we made for shore. 
Till, fled from that sea-hell, with the clear sun 
Above us and all trust in fortune gone, 
We drove like sheep about our brain the thoughts 
Of that lost army, broken and secourged with knouts 
Of evil. And, methinks, if there is breath 
In them, they talk of us as gone to death— 
How else ?—and so say we of them! For thee, 
Since Menelaiis thy first care must be, 
If by some word of Zeus, who wills not yet 
To leave the old house for ever desolate, 
Some ray of sunlight on a far-off sea 
Lights him, yet green and living . . . we may see 
His ship some day in the harbour! 





We can get at the peculiarities of ‘‘poetry’’ here by noting the 
increments which the meaning has received as compared with that 
of our basic version. First, there is the addition of what we may 
crudely call the ‘‘sad-mad’’ meanings. There is, for example, the 
increased pathos of ‘‘us poor sailors’’ as compared with ‘‘un- 
happy [i.e., unlucky] troops.’’ ‘‘That night of misery”’ is offered 
for ‘‘in night.’’ The ‘‘ships’ wreckage’’ becomes in this version 
‘*spars disasterful.’’ The ‘‘lineage’’ (the house of Atreus) is here 
‘‘the old house’’(!). The scene is horrible: ‘‘the horror of the 
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wave;’’ and so it is easy to slip into a kind of dramatic dementia. 
Not the ‘‘big wind,’’ but a ‘‘mad whirlwind’’ is blowing. With 
diabolical madness, too: ‘‘like sheep by a devil herded.’’ Sur- 
prisingly enough, this mad dance of ships gets into the minds of the 
sailors: 


We drove like sheep about our brain the thoughts 
Of that lost army, ... 


In the conclusion of the narrative madness disappears, and in its 
place appears a familiar note of wistfulness, of dreams of ‘‘old, 
unhappy, far-off things’’: 


To leave the old house for ever desolate, 
Some ray of sunlight on a far-off sea. . . 


The matter-of-fact supposition of the herald of Aeschylus has 
become sad reminiscence of 


Perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


The most surprising increment is what we might call the Bibli- 
eal-Christian. In addition to the pseudo-archaic, ‘‘scriptural’’ 
idiom—drave, howbeit, throned her, wrath, hath, methinks—there 
is a collection of terms from which one could reconstruct much of 
the Christian myth: devil, blessed Sun, Saviour, hell, evil. The re- 
sult is a rather sacrilegious miracle: the reader has the pleasant 
illusion of reading an old pagan author while indulging in all the 
familiar and approved emotions of Christianity. This ‘‘poetry’’ 
may be regarded as one of the cruder responses to Arnold’s sug- 
gestion that poetry might offer the satisfactions of religion, that 
Christian religious literature might be read as poetry. 

The full effect of this caricature of high-seriousness is seen in 
the lines on Justice: 


But Justice shineth in a house low-wrought 
With smoke-stained wall, 
And honoureth him who filleth his own lot; 
But the unclean hand upon the golden stair 
With eyes averse she flieth, seeking where 
Things innocent are; and, recking not the power 
Of wealth by man misgloried, guideth all 
To her own destined hour. 
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More curious than the Biblical piety of this strain is the obscurity ; 
for the moral, which is all-important, is not clear in detail at two 
points : ‘‘who filleth his own lot’’ and ‘‘wealth by man misgloried.’’ 
There may be some justification for the first on the grounds of a 
kind of literalness ; but the literal meaning conceals from an English 
reader the point—that Justice honors the man who acts rightly. 
It would be hard to discover without a text or another translation 
that ‘‘misgloried’’ has some such meaning as ‘‘mis-stamped with 
approval.”’ 

The vagueness of ‘‘misgloried’’ for Aeschylus’ peculiar counter- 
feiting metaphor is not untypical of this translation. Though 
much is added in the way of language which evokes a whole set of 
pathetic, strange, and pious-Christian feelings, much is taken away 
in the elimination of the sense particulars of Aeschylus’ metaphors. 
The ‘‘sea flowering with corpses’’ has become 


. the Aegean waste a-foam with dead, 
Dead men, dead ships, and spars disasterful. 


This dead, dead sea—so potent in its suggestion—is not the bright 
fresh sea-field of the morning after the storm, incongruously alive 
and blooming with bodies of drowned men. The shock of Aeschylus’ 
connection has disappeared in favor of an appropriate sadness. 
The super-charge of emotion produced by the vague metaphors of 
this translation comes with full force in the chorus on Helen: 


And how shall I call the thing that came 
At the first hour to [lion city? 
Call it a dream of peace untold, 
A secret joy in a mist of gold, 
A woman’s eye that was soft, like flame, 
A flower which ate a man’s heart with pity. 


The ‘‘windless calm’’ is a ‘‘dream of peace untold.’’ Religiose, 
ineffable peace is—as so often—confused with the secrecy of pas- 
sion, flame-like, and yet tender. This love is the nineteenth-century 
poet’s stock-in-trade, corresponding to the elegant love of the 
eighteenth-century poets. Both are irrelevant to Aeschylus, who is 
describing a ‘‘lively Idea’’ of Helen, an image balanced between 
Helen as ‘‘Calm Beauty’’ and Erinys and Helen as a woman who 
loved Paris. In looking over our analysis of this translation, it is 
not difficult to draw an outline picture of what a large part of the 
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literary public during the early years of this century expected in 
‘‘noetry.’’ ‘‘Poetry’’ is emotion, if by emotion we mean an area of 
sad, strange, religiose, and dreamy-erotic feelings; and poetry is 
‘*high’’ language—the language of Shakespeare and the Bible. 

If we now look back to our basic translation, we shall be struck 
at once with the revolution which has taken place in the last thirty 
years. But to state exactly the assumptions about poetry which are 
involved in this contemporary version is not simple. One of the 
comforts of communicating with a contemporary lies in the fact 
that we do not have to state all that we assume. So it is easier to 
say in the present case what poetry is not than what it is. Poetry 
in this version (by MacNeice)* is not a recognizably poetic vocabu- 
lary; it is not confined to a particular area of feelings; it is not 
strictly confined to accepted metrical patterns. But these nega- 
tives carry positive implications. If we recall our original analysis 
of Aeschylus’ metaphors and images, we can see that this trans- 
lator enjoys a similar freedom in using the language of ordinary 
occupations and of less pleasant human experiences. In order and 
idiom alike, the herald’s speech is nearer to a conversational norm 
than any of the other versions excepting a few lines of Browning’s. 
Like Aeschylus he freely ‘‘abuses’’ language when necessary. He 
will also speak plainly, even if the result is clumsy and repetitious: 


And now if any of them still draw breath, 
They are thinking no doubt of us as being lost 
And we are thinking of them as being lost. 


But the freedom results in an uncertainty as to tone which we 
never feel in reading Aeschylus. In the actual reading of Aeschy- 
lus, as of Homer, we do not encounter the problem of ‘‘high’’ and 
‘*low’’ which disturbed the eighteenth-century translators. There 


* Translations used, in order of quotation: 


Louis MacNeice, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus (London, 1936), 35-36, 38, 39. 

Robert Potter (1721-1804), The Works of the British Poets, ed. Robert Walsh, 
Jun. (Boston, 1823), I, 43, 46,47. The translation of Aeschylus was first published 
in 1777. 

John Studley, Seneca his Tenne Tragedies, ed. Thomas Newton anno 1581, The 
Tudor Translations (London, 1927), II, 118-123, 105. 

Seneca, Seneca’s Tragedies, with an English translation by Frank Justus Miller, 
The Loeb Classical Library (London, 1907), II, pp. 40-42, 11. 465-474. 

Robert Browning, Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, Dramatic Idyls, and Jocoseria 
(Boston, 1884), 47-48, 50-51. 
Gilbert Murray, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus (New York, 1920), 28-29, 33, 32. 
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is variety in language, as there was in heroic behavior; and the 
variety corresponds to the heroic form of society. As W. P. Ker 
has pointed out, ‘‘this aristocracy differs from that of later and 
more specialised forms of civilization. ... The art and pursuits of 
a gentleman in the heroic age are different from those of the churl, 
but not so far different as to keep them in different spheres. There 
is acommunity of prosaic interests. The great man is a good judge 
of cattle; he sails his own ship.’” 

The eighteenth-century translator, as we saw, solved his diffi- 
culty by elimination, by rejecting words and actions which would 
be at variance with the contemporary code of aristocratic be- 
haviour. The result was a uniformity of tone which the modern 
translator cannot achieve, for one reason because he has no cor- 
responding assurance as to what constitutes aristocratic manners. 
He can only be honest in a blundering democratic way. 

But this honesty pays some dividends. The reader’s attention 
is directed primarily to what is going on, to what is happening. 
‘*Poetry,’’ when so practised, is concerned with the act, not the 
pure emotion. Like Aeschylus—we almost might say, like any 
writer who knows how language works—MacNeice defines the effect 
of the storm through telling what happens rather than by making 
an impossible attempt to ‘‘convey the emotion directly.’’ By con- 
trast, Murray, who translated the passages we have just been dis- 
cussing, arouses plenty of feelings through obviously emotive lan- 
guage ; but the feelings are, on inspection, largely irrelevant. Nor 
does MacNeice (any more than Aeschylus) give us those general- 
ized summaries of the action and reflections on its meaning which 
we find in the eighteenth-century translator, Robert Potter. Mac- 
Neice is not descriptive in the manner of Potter’s version, which is 
a-bloom with adjectives (‘‘tempest wild,’’ ‘‘forceful blasts,’’ 
‘*hideous conflict,’’ ‘‘dreadful will,’’ ‘‘wanton state,’’ ‘‘easy way,’’ 
‘*rosy love,’’ etc.). The reader—perhaps because of mere fre- 
quency—knows that so many adjectives cannot mean much; they 
are signals for a very tepid response compared with Murray’s 
‘*sad, mad,’’ and ‘‘far-off’’ expressions. But certainly the almost 
complete diversion of poetry, as in Murray, from the act to an 
exciting and even irrelevant penumbra begins historically with the 
eighteenth-century ‘‘describers.’’ And a return to the ‘‘act’’ from 
the ‘‘feeling’’ is a good omen for the translation of Greek poets, 


5 W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1922), 7. 
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especially of Aeschylus, whose six-footed epithets are hardly ad- 
jectives (in the sense of the term illustrated above), but whole 
action-sentences which must be read with a sharp sense of the 
meaning of the separate roots: ‘‘desire that-eats-the-heart.’’ 

In the original discussion of MacNeice’s translation we noted 
a good example of the modern translator’s preference for the act 
to the abstraction: the translation of dike as ‘‘Honest Dealing.’’ 
This phrase is an indication that in still another way this transla- 
tion gives us ‘‘twentieth-century poetry.’’ Justice is ‘‘social 
Justice.’’ And though the category did not exist in fifth-century 
Athens, Aeschylus does seem in this passage to stress something 
like social justice in the sense of getting money without wronging 
other men. But ‘‘dealing’’ and ‘‘deals’’ carry the connotations of 
our world of ‘‘business’’ and ‘‘labor relations.’’ Even more re- 
vealing than the use of such language is the avoidance of the tra- 
ditional term. The possible ‘‘legal’’ or ‘‘moral’’ or ‘‘religious’’ 
varieties of justice are carefully excluded ; whereas Aeschylus’ term 
was more inclusive, not observing such sharp distinctions. A con- 
temporary writer feels some inhibition against using these all- 
embracing abstractions which are the traditional value labels. He 
is less certain of what they stand for; and if he is honest, he must 
redefine them for himself and his contemporaries. 

We have been indicating that MacNeice’s translation, like the 
others, reflects the definition of proper poetic practice which was 
prevalent at the time it was written. We are of course less able to 
isolate modes of feeling and speaking which are so much a part of 
us. But the moral, as in the earlier translations, is essentially the 
same: the translation of poetry of the past is a translation into the 
poetry of the translator and his readers. The value to be drawn 
from noting this rather obvious truth is only in the analysis which 
it suggests; and the analysis will lead to a more particularized 
awareness of the definitions of poetry involved in the language- 
uses of the translators. Such analysis can also remind us of the 
kind of discounting necessary when we are reading any translation 
and of the sequel, that reading one translation means an obligation 
to read many and not merely those of our contemporaries. But 
the main interest here, as I pointed out at the beginning, is to show 
the usefulness of translations for ascertaining the various answers 
at various points in history to the questions ‘‘What is poetry?’’ 
and ‘‘ What is a poem?”’ 


Amherst College. 











FORM AND CONTENT IN PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY’ 
By Puiie Mer_an 


Und umzuschaffen das Geschaffne 
Damit sich’s nicht zum Starren waffne, 
Wirkt ewiges lebendiges Tun. 

Goethe 


We all know that Plato’s works seem, at first glance, to be but 
the reproduction of speeches delivered by other persons. It is 
mostly Socrates, sometimes Parmenides or Zeno, sometimes a 
nameless philosopher from Elea, sometimes Critias, sometimes 
Timaeus, sometimes an anonymous citizen of Athens whose words 
Plato sets forth. Plato himself seems to keep silence; nay, some- 
times he is mentioned in his writings as a third person.” 

And we know, furthermore, that most of the characters Plato 
thus introduces are by no means fictitious persons. Socrates, 
Parmenides, Zeno, Protagoras, Gorgias have their own well-es- 
tablished places in the history of philosophy, independently of 
Plato’s testimony. Hence it was only natural for historians of 
philosophy to become interested in the form of Plato’s writings and 
to ask: Are Plato’s writings historical reports?® If so, how far? 
Originally, to be sure, this question was raised because of interest 
in the person of Socrates, but there is no reason to prevent us from 
asking it with regard to other figures also in Plato’s writings. 

The answers given by the historians range between two ex- 
tremes. ‘‘Anything ascribed by Plato to another person is really 
that person’s doctrine; Plato’s writings are essentially historical 
reports’”*—this is the one extreme. The other amounts to saying: 


1 The ideas of this paper were first expressed in a lecture delivered on May 17, 
1935, at the Philosophische Gesellschaft (Ortsgruppe Wien der Kantgesellschaft), in 
Vienna, afterwards published under the title Platons Form der philosophischen 
Mitteilung in Lwéw, Poland, in 1939, just before the outbreak of the war. This 
publication, with the exception of an extremely small number of copies which 
found their way abroad, is and probably will remain virtually unavailable. There- 
fore, I have decided to render these ideas in English. 

2 Apol. 34a; 38b. Phaedo 59b. 

’ As early as Diogenes Laértius (III 52) we find a discussion as to which of 
Plato’s characters express Plato’s own views. 

* With particular reference to Socrates this answer is given by A. E. Taylor 
(e.g., in his Socrates [Edinburgh, 1932], 26 f., 32 f.) and by J. Burnet (e.g., in his 
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Plato’s writings seem to be reports; but that is just an illusion, 
employed by Plato for esthetic purposes. It is Plato himself who is 
speaking to us in all his writings.° 

Usually, however, historians prefer a middle course. Originally, 
indeed, they tell us, Plato intended to reproduce Socrates’ teach- 
ings. But later he developed his own philosophy, and when he 
eventually recognized that this new philosophy was irreconcilable 
with Socrates’, he made other persons his spokesmen, preserving 
only the form of the Socratic dialogue. Thus, Plato wrote partly 
as an historian, partly, in spite of appearances, in his own name.° 

So much for the historians of philosophy. But if we are in- 
terested not in the history of philosophy, but in the philosophical 
truth itself, we are justified, we might imagine, in not considering 
the form of Plato’s writings at all. Itis possible, we might say, that 
none of the doctrines set forth in Plato’s writings really belongs 
to him. But this is of no importance. The only point is whether 
those doctrines, whoever may have held them, are true or not. The 
ferm of Plato’s writings is of some esthetic interest—that is all.’ 

We must admit that such an argument has some point. And so 
let us suppose that we have accepted it and are now trying to find 
out Plato’s doctrines regardless of their form. We soon encounter 
certain difficulties. To be sure, every great philosopher presents 
some difficulties to his readers; but those offered by Plato will be 
found to be of a peculiar kind. 





edition of Plato’s Phaedo [Oxford, 1911], pp. XXXVI f.); with reference to 
Timaeus by A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s “Timaeus” (Oxford, 1928), 17 
#: Ii £. 

5 It is this latter conviction which lies at the bottom of all attempts to construct 
a system of Plato’s philosophy. Instructive is W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in Plato 
(Oxford, 1936), with H.-G. Gadamer’s review in Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1938). 
It would seem that if any of Plato’s writings do, at least the Apology contains an 
historic report, of Socrates’ defense. But it is doubtful whether Socrates spoke at 
all at his trial. See H. Gomperz, “Sokrates’ Haltung vor seinen Richtern,” Wiener 
Studien 54 (1936) 32-43. Cf. also E. Wolff, Platos Apologie (Berlin, 1929), part. 
p. 70. 

® See, e.g., W. D. Ross, The Problem of Socrates (1933); A. K. Rogers, The 
Socratic Problem (New Haven, 1933), 23 f.; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Platon? (Berlin, 1920), I, 95; J. S. Moore, “A Suggestion Regarding Plato and 
Socrates,” Mind XLIV (1935), 68f. In general, this and other similar questions are 
discussed in Klara Buchmann, Die Stellung des Menon in der platonischen Philo- 
sophie (Philologus, Suppl. XXIX, Leipzig, 1936), 1 ff., and R. Schaerer, La 
question platonicienne (Neiichatel, 1938), 9-14. 
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Let us begin with the so-called Socratic dialogues. We know 
that the content of these dialogues very often consists in Socrates’ 
refutation of his interlocutors. Almost all of them end or pretend 
to end without any conclusions; consequently, the refutation seems 
to be their most substantial part. Moreover, the refutation by no 
means affects merely a certain thesis. Besides that thesis, Socrates 
refutes the whole personality of its holder as well. His inter- 
locutors feel this clearly; and in accordance with their characters 
they express their feelings in a startled, angry, or vindictive way. 
How is this? says one of those refuted; the topic with which we are 
now dealing is my stock subject. I speak about it often, and even 
fairly well. But when speaking with you, Socrates, I feel as if you 
had paralyzed my mind and tongue. I am hardly able to bring out 
one fair sentence.* Or take another case: Several persons are 
discussing the quite innocent question of whether it would be good 
to master a certain kind of fencing. They get Socrates to take part 
in their conversation, and it soon takes a turn which baffles one of 
the participants, who cannot understand the connection between its 
starting-point and its present course. But another gives him a 
characteristic explanation. We see, says he, you do not know 
Socrates. At whatever point you start speaking to him, the in- 
evitable result will be that you will very soon be compelled to give 
an account of your whole life, of your whole character.’ 

Thus Socrates’ refutation touches the whole person.*® And its 
effect is so strong that the reaction leads to the killing of Socrates; 
because, whatever the historical facts, according to Plato the accu- 
sation of Socrates and his death are but the product of Socrates’ 
passion for refuting others, of his refutation of a seeming wisdom.” 

And now let us consider these same Socratic dialogues without 
taking into consideration this element of refutation. The result will 
be an extraordinary impoverishment and simplification—hardly 
Plato’s intention. Let us try to reproduce the pure content, the so- 
valled conclusions of these dialogues quite apart from their personal 
elements, and we soon observe that it is only a caput mortuum we 
have left. Whether or not the definition pursued is finally found, 





’ This is essentially the attitude of R. Demos, The Philosophy of Plato (New 
York, 1939). 
8 Meno 79e-80b. 
® Laches 187e-188a. 
10 Cf. E. Howald, Platons Leben (Ziirich, 1923), 19. 
11 Meno 94e; Apol. 21b-24b; 41ec. 
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whether or not excellence can be taught, whether or not bravery is 
knowledge: all this at any rate does not lead to killing or being 
killed. There is, then, something in Plato’s writings which compels 
us to regard Socrates’ effect on the personality of his interlocutors 
as more than accessory to his doctrines and as indeed its essential 
part. But how can this kind of effect be made a part of a doctrine, 
or brought into a system of philosophy ?” 

Thus the element of refutation in Plato’s writings is the first 
difficulty encountered in our search for Plato’s doctrines. 

However, Plato does not everywhere present Socrates as merely 
refuting his adversaries.** Moreover, of Plato’s non-Socratic 
writings hardly one may be termed refutatory. On the contrary, 
there exists a whole body of dialogues**—they will be designated 
here as the dialectical group—which, differing thoroughly from his 
refutatory dialogues, are apparently positive. They have pre- 
served the dialogue form, to be sure; but it seems a mere form, 
because they are, after all, monologues, interrupted by an occasional 
and inessential ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’’ of the person addressed. At times 
the way in which the appearance of a real dialogue is maintained 
seems particularly clumsy. For example, the leader of a conversa- 
tion says: We must not do it this way. His interlocutor answers: 
But which way? The leader: A different one. The interlocutor: 
Yes, that is probably so.** As far as the persons sharing in the 
conversation are concerned, they are hardly more than shadows; 
their characters are so vague that sometimes they are not even 
named. Hence it would seem that here the dialogue form may be 
held a pure whim of Plato’s,** and can accordingly be neglected alto- 
gether, and interest attached exclusively to the content. 

Such an interpretation is, indeed, more or less generally ac- 
cepted. Is it the right one? It seems that to appreciate the dia- 
logue form of these writings, the shadowy characters of their cast, 
we must understand why Plato neglected to characterize the par- 
ticipants. The point is that according to Plato it is not necessary 
to refute them, because they have been refuted already—either in 

12 Cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia, vol. II (New York, 1943), 36 f. 

18 E.g., neither in the Phaedo nor in the Philebus. 

14 Represented best by the Sophist and the Statesman. 

15 Statesman 258b. 

16 The best that so sympathetic an interpreter as Stenzel can say in defense of 


the dialogue form is that it is a substitute for our system of punctuation (Fest- 
schrift fiir Joél [Basel, 1934], 250). 
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virtue of their innate spiritual nobility or in virtue of a right educa- 
tion—and now they are waiting for and accessible to instruction. 
By leaving these persons, mostly quite young men, undelineated, 
Plato makes clear that they are not under the illusion of being wise, 
of knowing; they represent, therefore, the higher type of philosoph- 
ical striving, whereas the others, corrupt from the very beginning 
or corrupted by a wrong education, labor under the delusion of 
being wise. This is the way Plato presents the young Socrates to 
us. This young Socrates offers himself, as it were, for an exercise 
in refutation led by Parmenides. He has no personal interest in 
defeating or being defeated because he has nothing to insist upon. 

But if this is so, the personality of the interlocutor plays its réle 
in this group of writings just as it did in the refutatory dialogues. 
This personality must be taken into account; and therefore the 
dialogue form is not quite meaningless. And so here again the 
doubt is raised: will it be possible to distill a doctrine from Plato’s 
writings in disregard of any personal factor? Or will and should 
their meaning be accessible only to those readers who can say of 
themselves that they have been ‘‘refuted’’ in the sense required by 
Plato? 

But let us forget this doubt. We have just said that the inter- 
locutors in these dialectical dialogues are awaiting instruction. 
What is the nature of this instruction? 

It is taken for granted that the discussion does not aim primarily 
at arriving at concrete knowledge. After long and complicated at- 
tempts have been made to find the essence of the sophist and of the 
statesman, the leader of the discussion exclaims: Do not all our 
pains serve the purpose of making us more skillful in dialectics?’ 
And as a matter of fact the topic almost disappears under a flood of 
purely formal accessories, chiefly infinitely ramified, sometimes 
grotesque divisions. At times the preponderance of form and 
method goes so far as to justify the question whether the topic is 
not but a pretense, whether what really matters is not the method. 
Even if and when a result is reached, there is a strange dispropor- 
tion between its meagerness and the luxury of the means by which 
it has been achieved. He who forces his way through the thorns 
of these dialectical exercises may in the end feel better skilled, but 
actually emerges empty-handed. 

Moreover, from time to time, just when these dialectical dis- 
cussions seem to approach a climax, they are replaced by another 


17 The Statesman 285d. 
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style of writing which seems to deny entirely what has gone before 
and hardly to give promise of serious results. This style is the 
myth. Plato’s writings abound in myths. Socrates, the Stranger 
from Elea, Protagoras, all tell myths, and one of Plato’s most in- 
fluential writings even claims to be entirely a myth and emphasizes 
its mythical character emphatically."* Myths sometimes replace, 
sometimes interrupt, sometimes crown a scientific discussion. 

Now, it is obvious that myths are an additional obstacle for one 
seeking to grasp the doctrines contained in Plato’s writings. Myths, 
to be sure, are among those products of the human mind which 
affect us strongly and seem to hint at something highly significant. 
But the impact they make is strangely indefinite. It is for the 
hearer to interpret the myth and thus to advance from an indistinct 
feeling to a distinct understanding. There must be, we imagine, a 
sublime wisdom hidden in the myth; but this wisdom has been 
transformed into something else, and it is for us to rediscover its 
true nature. The more profound a myth, the more burning is our 
desire to understand it properly; but at the same time it becomes 
more and more doubtful whether we can interpret it at all and 
whether we shall ever be able to understand it properly. Plato’s 
myths stimulate us. We listen attentively because we dimly im- 
agine that if we could interpret them, we should gain rich instruc- 
tion. But we listen in vain; the only instruction we receive is the 
instruction how to listen attentively. Who would undertake the 
task of reducing to a sober and unambiguous doctrine the myth ac- 
cording to which our souls, before their fall, contemplated the forms 
of truth in a transcelestial region?’*® Here, too, much would be lost, 
and just what is most significant. The myths, then, have an effect 
similar to the effects of refutation and dialectic: instead of instruct- 
ing, they prepare. Myths, dialectic, refutation; all of them are 
aimed in some manner at the hearer and relate him to himself rather 
than offer him direct instruction.” 

18 The Timaeus. The myth in the Statesman is especially striking and seems 
particularly ill-adapted to the dry and didactic tone of the dialogue. 

19 Phaedrus 248¢e. Cf. A. Koyré, Introduction a la lecture de Platon (New York, 
1945), p. 35, n.1. 

20 For other explanations of Plato’s myths see P. Frutiger, Les mythes de 
Platon (Paris, 1930); G. Dekker, Die Riickwendung zum Mythos (Miinchen und 
Berlin, 1930); J. R. Buisman, Mythen and Allegorieén in Plato’s Kennis- and 
Zinsleer (Amsterdam, 1932); P. Stécklein, Platons Mythen (Philologus Suppl. 
XXX, 1937). 
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But how can this be? Can we deny that Plato’s writings, not- 
withstanding the presence of refutatory, dialectical and mythologi- 
cal elements, contain pure and abstract doctrines also? Can we 
deny that there exists at least something like a theory of ideas in 
Plato? 

Certainly it exists. It could even be termed the heart of Platon- 
ism. But strangely enough, it pleased Plato to submit just this 
arch-Platonic theory to a severe criticism at the hands of Par- 
menides ;* and there is nothing to help us decide whether the criti- 
cism or the criticized theory is Plato’s last word. And yet this criti- 
cism contains an argument which would seem to destroy entirely the 
theory of ideas, the famous third-man argument.” 

How do scholars explain this contradiction in Plato’s writings? 
Sometimes they say that Plato is criticizing only a false interpreta- 
tion of his theory of ideas; sometimes that he is purposely pre- 
senting objections he thinks by no means decisive, thus challenging 
the skill of his readers to refute them.”* All these explanations are 
but indirect expressions of perplexity; their very existence seems 
but a reminder of the contradiction.” 

Moreover, this contradiction is by no means the only one in 
Plato’s writings. There are many of them;* and for over a hun- 

21 Parmenides 130b—135c. 

22 Parmenides 132a. The same argument appears in Aristotle, Met. A 9, 
990b17; M 4, 1079a13; ef. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford, 1924). 

23 All these explanations are discussed in: C. J. de Vogel, Een Keerpunkt in 
Platos Denken (Amsterdam, 1936). Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides 
(London, 1939), 100-102. 

24 T myself consider that the Sixth Letter contains the best expression of Plato’s 
attitude towards his theory of ideas. Here, 322d, he advises his friends, Erastus 
and Coriseus, to study this theory, which he characterizes thus: rf xadj rabrp, djy’ 
éya, xairep yépwv av (ef. W. Jaeger, Aristotle [Oxford, 1934], 173n). I can hardly 
imagine a more detached attitude towards one’s own doctrine. “I still like it,” or 
even “It still seems beautiful to me, though I am an old man.” I take the words to 
mean that even now, after having seen and discussed all the difficulties connected 
with it, Plato still, in a sense, clings to it. I think Jaeger’s interpretation and 
emendation of the passage in question correct, in spite of F. Novotny, Platonis 
Epistulae (1930), 131 f. 

I fail to see that the passage in question is silly. I fail to see its complacency 
in describing the wisdom of the ideas as fair. I fail to see the senile eroticism with 
which Plato is here supposed to smack his lips (P. Shorey in Classical Philology X, 
[1915], 88). I wonder, by the way, what Shorey thought of the admiration ex- 
pressed for Helen by the Trojan elders at the wall. 

25 Among those most frequently discussed we find Plato’s attitude towards 
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dred years students of Plato have been kept busy explaining their 
existence. The principle behind all these explanations is ‘‘develop- 
ment.’’ Contradictory teachings in Plato have been assumed to 
belong to different stages of his development. 

This principle is generally admitted.** And yet it would seem 
rather too simple a principle. Development would mean the suc- 
cessive adoption and dropping of certain doctrines. But this is not 
the course of philosophical development; where something of the 
kind occurs, we have hardly a philosophical development before us. 
There exists, however, so strong a bias in favor of the principle of 
development that we cannot expect its speedy overthrow. Hence, 
let us confine ourselves to the contradiction with regard to the 
theory of ideas. Here the principle of development fails anyway, 
because the theory of ideas occurs in Plato not only in works written 
before the criticism in the Parmenides, but also in those written 
afterwards.” 

The refutatory element, the dialectical, the myths, the contra- 
dictions: let us present these difficulties to anyone who declares he 
takes no historic but only a systematic interest in Plato’s writings. 
Even he, perhaps, will be inclined to reflect on the question, whether 
it is not the very form of Plato’s writings that has something to do 
with these difficulties. 

Once he allows this possibility, he will perhaps be interested to 
learn that, indeed, Plato himself attributes a certain significance to 
their form; that, therefore, this form deserves consideration, even 
if one takes only a systematic interest in Plato’s philosophy. It is 
in Plato’s letters that the passages in question are to be found. 

Plato’s letters—one might almost say that it is only within the 
last few years that non-experts have become aware of their ex- 





Athenian statesmen of the past in Gorgias 515d on the one hand, in Meno 99b on 
the other; the “nobody fails willingly” in the Protagoras 345d, its strange reinterpre- 
tation in Timaeus 86d-e; or the hedonism in the Protagoras, the anti-hedonism in 
the Gorgias; the hedonism again in the Laws V, 732c-733d. But there is a further 
instance deserving more attention than is usually paid to it. In the Phaedo the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the soul as a kind of harmony is refuted; but in the 
Timaeus this very doctrine is reinstated; or can it really be denied that both the world 
and the individual soul are described as a kind of harmony? (Timaeus 33e-37a). 

26 Tt is Shorey’s well-known merit to have early assailed this principle. See 
P. Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933), 66 f. Compare W. Jaeger, 
Humanistische Reden und Vortrige (Berlin, 1937), 144-146. 

27 Nobody doubts, for instance, that the Euthyphro (6c) was written before the 
Parmenides while the Laws (XII 963c-965a) were written after the Parmenides. 
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istence. The reason is that the experts, in their turn, have begun 
to acknowledge the authenticity of these letters only within the last 
decades. It is true, no general accord has as yet been reached ;* 
while the genuineness of some has been generally acknowledged, 
the discussion concerning others is not yet closed. But as things 
stand, everyone has the right to assume their genuineness at least 
hypothetically, and so to try to promote his understanding of Plato. 
If we do so, we shall discover some curious things. Among the 
most curious are certain statements of Plato concerning the topic of 
this paper. We started by recalling that in his writings Plato never 
speaks in his own name. The letters show that this fact cannot be 
interpreted as meaning that Plato wanted to play the rdéle of an 
historian, or that this form was dictated by merely esthetic con- 
siderations. He says, twice,” emphatically, and in full earnest: 
There exists no writing of Plato and there never will exist such a 
writing. And to one of these statements he adds: the writings 
that are usually held to be Plato’s are actually the writings of 
Socrates—of a Socrates grown beautiful and young, it is true.*° 





28 The First Letter hardly pretends to be by Plato, the genuineness of the 
Sizth, Seventh, and Eighth is rather generally admitted. Others, among them the 
particularly interesting Second, Third, and Thirteenth, are under discussion. Cf. 
W. Theiler in Gnomon XIV (1938), 625-632, on two recent and important publi- 
cations: G. Pasquali, Le lettere di Platone (Firenze, 1938) and G. R. Morrow, 
Studies in the Platonic Epistles (Urbana, 1935). I can think of no more impressive 
example of a clash of opinions than the .1e presented by two papers published in 
one and the same year, one by W. Nestle in Philologische Wochenschrift (1934), 
593 ff.; the other by F. Dornseiff in Hermes (1934), 223 ff. Nestle objects to taking 
the genuineness for granted, if no proofs are presented; Dornseiff speaks con- 
descendingly of those who still need proofs, goes so far as to deny the “realistic” 
character of Plato’s letters, and asserts that they are pure fiction written by Plato 
as one unit consisting of thirteen symmetrically distributed “movements” and 
culminating aptly in the central Seventh Letter. An instructive doxography is to 
be found in A. Diés, Revue de philologie, IX (1935), 371-388. 

2° Second Epistle 314c (“there is not and never will there be a writing by 
Plato”) ; Seventh Epistle 341le (concerning things which really matter to me “there 
is no writing by me and there will be none”). 

8° Second Epistle 314c. The meaning of the words DSwxparouvs . . . xadod xai 
véov yeyovoros seems obvious to me and many others: I remade the historic Socrates 
and made him more beautiful (in the sense in which Socrates said of Theaetetus 
that he was by no means ugly, as Theodorus had asserted, but beautiful because he 
spoke beautifully: Theaet. 185e) than he really was. Many, however, find this an 
unsatisfactory explanation; a strange example is L. Stahr’s assertion (in Munera 
Philologica L. Cwiklinski oblata [1936], 49-64) who identifies the “young and 
beautiful Socrates” with Dionysius II. 
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A strange utterance. Plato is to a certain extent disowning his 
writings. They are for him but presentations of a possible philo- 
sophical standpoint; of a standpoint the truth of which he acknowl- 
edges conditionally. Such a qualification adds, of course, a new 
element of indefiniteness and ambiguity to the others already men- 
tioned. Let us assume that all we have said is wrong; let us assume 
that there does exist a doctrine which can be found in Plato’s 
writings; such a doctrine, says Plato, even if we succeeded in find- 
ing it, would stil! ot be his doctrine, although he himself has 
created it. Now, one who is able to create a doctrine and at the same 
time to move beyond it does not permit us, it is true, to neglect it 
altogether ; but at the same time he requires us not to abandon our- 
selves to it after we have grasped it; on the contrary, we must de- 
tach ourselves from it. This means, in other words, that Plato’s 
readers must not think that their apprenticeship is finished when 
they have grasped the doctrine. Perhaps Plato thinks that the right 
way to understand him would be to see how a doctrine is only rela- 
tively true, and then to go further. Plato, then, preserves his free- 
dom—and by the form of his communication he requires a peculiar, 
as it were, a suspended understanding of his writings. 

This is the first point in Plato’s letters we want to emphasize. 
The other is a fact the significance of which has come to be more 
and more appreciated in the recent literature on Plato. It is a fact 
which, when evaluated correctly, will enable us to bring together 
both the difficulties in finding a doctrine in Plato’s writings, and the 
significance of the form of those writings. 

This fact is that Plato was so much interested in public affairs, 
in civic policy and government, that he spoke of his philosophical 
activity almost as a kind of faute de mieux.” 

31 Seventh Epistle 324b-326b. In this letter (called his autobiography by H. 
Gomperz, Platons Selbstbiographie [Berlin and Leipzig, 1928] ; his compte rendu by 
H. Weinstock, Platonische Rechenschaft [Berlin, 1936]), Plato declares that he 
could not realize his original plan, which was to become active in polities, because 
the conditions in Athens were too corrupt, so that he felt compelled to proclaim that 
the philosopher must become the statesman. Here, philosophy is clearly described 
as a stage preparatory to what really matters, political leadership. Cf. also K. 
Singer, Platon der Griinder (Miinchen, 1927), e.g., 9 and 159; Burnet, op. cit., 
pp. XXVIII f. W. Jaeger, op. cit., 99, shows that, for a correct interpretation of 
the political implications of Plato’s early dialogues, it is very important to observe 
that this conclusion was reached early. In English literature the interest in Plato’s 
political theories has always been prominent: R. H. 8. Crossman, Plato Today (Lon- 
don, 1937), has this tradition behind it. 
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This is a rather unexpected discovery. But at any rate it must 
be taken into account; and so it happens that this political interest 
of Plato’s is frequently used today to explain his philosophy. And 
indeed, we must not forget that the writings in which Plato sketched 
his blueprints for constitutions™ form about half of the entire body. 
This political interest is perhaps the reason why we cannot find 
Plato in his writings; it was perhaps only in politics that Plato was 
really and unqualifiedly serious, while his philosophy was for him 
but a kind of play. 

To this view we should like to oppose another explanation. This 
explanation will try to interpret Plato’s political activity in terms 
of his philosophy, rather than the other way round. Let us begin 
with the presentation of an ideal state by Socrates, Plato’s 
Republic. 


52 The Republic and the Laws. Cf. P. Friedlaender, Platon I (1928) 8. 

53 In this paper, “Socrates” always means the Platonic Socrates. This may 
still be ambiguous, as there are several “great” modern interpretations of the Platonic 
Socrates. The first is the “Erasmian”: as Christianity is gradually reduced to 
natural religion, and Jesus to a teacher, Socrates along with Jesus becomes another 
great teacher of natural religion to whom we can pray, as we can to Virgil or 
Horace; the 18th century added Confucius to this list. (Erasmus, Colloquia. Con- 
vivium religiosum, Opera Omnia, I [ Leiden, 1701], col. 683.) This is at least the 
rather generally accepted interpretation—E. Gilson, “Le Moyen Age et le natural- 
isme antique,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, VII (1932), 
5-37 notwithstanding; see, e.g., A. Renaudet, Etudes érasmiennes (1521-1529; 
Paris, 1939), with the Erasmus passage quoted therein on p. 354, n. 7. The second 
interpretation is that represented by Hamann (Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten 
[1759]; Wolken [1761]) and Kierkegaard (Philosophiske smuler, [1844]). Both 
Hamann and Kierkegaard are admirers of Socrates, yet opposed to all who pay 
homage to the son of the stonemason only to detract from the honor due to the car- 
penter’s son (Hamann, Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten, [Schriften, ed. Roth, Berlin, 
1821], II. 23). This second interpretation has two main components. On the one 
hand, Socrates represents the climax of what natural reason, unaided by Christian 
revelation, can and should attain, insight into its own insufficiency and groping after 
the concept of sin. On the other hand, Socrates does not profess a doctrine; he 
“exists” in his philosophizing, is an “existential” thinker. A third interpretation is 
that of Nietzsche. Socrates was an enemy of Greek vitality and natural aristocracy. 
This assertion of Nietzsche culminates in his interpretation of Socrates’ last injune- 
tion to sacrifice a rooster to Asclepius. By so doing, Socrates gave himself away as 
an enemy of life, from which as from a sickness death was to heal him, the sick man 
(The Joyful Wisdom, #340). And, perhaps, not as a great but as a characteristic 
interpretation, we should mention the attempts to see in both Socrates and Plato the 
idealistic fascist (or fascistic idealist) avant la lettre, attempts backed by strong sym- 
pathies for the materialism of Democritus and Epicurus, sometimes also for the 
“democratic” and “equalitarian” sophists. See, e.g., B. Farrington, Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World (New York, 1940) ; A. D. Winspear and T. Silverberg, 
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First, I should like to point to two peculiarities in Socrates’ ac- 
tivity: his struggle against sophistry on the one hand, and his 
admiration for professional knowledge on the other. 

As for sophistry: if for us Greek sophistry is but an historical 
phenomenon, long past, 1 wonder whether we can appreciate Socra- 
tes’ position correctly. To Socrates, anyone is a sophist who takes 
the whole system of current human wishes and judgments for 
granted and looks only for the means that would enable him to act 
according to those wishes and judgments. Anyone who aims at 
health, wealth, power, glory, without discussing the validity of these 
aims, inwardly convinced that actually no such discussion is possi- 





Who Was Socrates? (1939); A. D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s Thought (New 
York, 1940). These attacks on Plato carry on the traditional opposition to Plato 
so often expressed by “old-fashioned” liberals, K. R. Popper, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies I, The Spell of Plato (London, 1945) being an outstanding contem- 
porary example of this attitude. J. Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man (Cambridge, 
1946), 116 f., dismisses the charges that Plato was a totalitarian all too lightly; his 
own interpretation of Plato’s Republic (l.c., 104-111) is unconvincing, to say the 
least. 

Xenophon’s Socrates is generally supposed to be a philistine through-and- 
through, a far ery from the demonic personality presented by Plato. -This at least is 
the “romantic” interpretation. However, I should like to mention one episode in 
Soerates’ life reported by Xenophon, an episode which will seem completely silly 
to some, completely uncanny (as uncanny as Alcibiades’ report on Socrates standing 
up twenty-four hours to think something through) to others: the dancing Socrates. 
To his complete surprise, Charmides once found Socrates dancing solo in his 
apartment. First he had the impression that Socrates had lost his senses. But 
Socrates gave him a hyperutilitarian explanation: solitary dancing at home is much 
more comfortable (Xen., Symposion, ch. 2). I repeat: it may be that this, whether 
a historic report or just the product of Xenophon’s imagination, is simply silly. But 
if Socrates was a demonic personality, if he was in rapport with a higher power, felt 
responsible to it, tried to do what this power urged him to do and yet was unable to 
find out exactly what he was supposed to do (like a horse treated with spurs to run 
and at the same time curbed from moving by reins) ; if this happened to be the case, 
the dancing of Socrates would be the desperate attempt to find out: was it perhaps 
this nonsensical action that the higher power wanted him to perform? If nothing 
that he could reason out could satisfy that higher power, perhaps something com- 
pletely unreasonable and odd would. Perhaps just this: to dance? And was, 
perhaps, the utilitarian explanation a mask of irony to prevent outsiders from 
intruding on his meeting with a higher power? 

I am inclined to think that only the interpretation of Hamann and Kierkegaard, 
both of whom were possessed by an eminent sense of the demonic, does full justice 
to the demonic element in the Platonic (and if the above interpretation is correct, 
even in the Xenophontic) Socrates. 
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ble at all, is according to Socrates’ standards a sophist.** He knows 
what matters in human life, particularly in his own, and expresses 
his knowledge primarily in his ways of living and acting, and only 
incidentally, if at all, in theoretical doctrines and precepts.* Socra- 
tes once reminds us that the illusion of knowing does not always 
lead to professing a doctrine. He says: He who is afraid of death 
expresses by his very fear that he is convinced that he knows that 
death is an evil.** But as this knowledge is only a seeming knowl- 
edge, Socrates makes it the object of his criticism. He does not 
believe anybody’s assertion that he knows what is good for him, 
though everybody pretends to know it. He unmasks the pretended 
knowledge and shows that it is but pseudo-wisdom. 

On the other hand, Socrates appreciates professional knowledge 
very highly. Why? We find in Plato’s writings an example which 
shows us the reason at once. How is it, says Socrates, that the 
helmsman who brought us safely to the other shore of the sea and 
thus saved our lives, continues to be so modest afterwards and is 
satisfied with so small a reward? I think, he goes on, it is because 
the only thing the helmsman does know is just that he saved our 
lives; he does not know further whether or not it was good for us 
to be saved or to have died.” Here we find the key to Socrates’ in- 
terpretation of professional knowledge. This knowledge is not 
charged with the duty of giving any account of ultimate aims. It 
executes what it ought to execute, but it is related to a higher kind 
of knowledge, which decides on the worth and worthlessness of its 
products, whatever that product may be, life, health, or wealth. 
Professional knowledge, on the contrary, does not claim to possess 

** The Gorgias affords an excellent example of sophistry in this more general 
sense of the word. Gorgias, Polos, Kallikles represent a climax, each of the three 
taking one more step toward revealing what they think everybody wants. Each of 
the three simply claims to be somewhat more frank than his predecessor, and they 
are convinced that by their frankness they will compel Socrates to confess that he 
also agrees with them. But Plato succeeds in showing that this increasing frank- 
ness only reveals better and better the complete ignorance and illusion of the sophist. 
Far from knowing what he wants (cf. on this the illuminating essay of R. Demos, 
“What Is It That I Want?” in Ethics LV [1945], 182-195), he is not even able to 
express it. 

85 Tt is always worth while to remember that according to Aristotle a sophist 
differs from a philosopher not by any specific doctrines but by his way of living: 
Met. I’ 1004b25. On the problem whether there was any specifically sophistie “doc- 
trine,” see H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik (Leipzig-Berlin, 1912). 

36 Apology 27a-b. 

8? Gorgias 511e-512b. 
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this higher knowledge. Hence professional knowledge is in itself a 
modest knowledge. It knows the means, but depends on others so 
far as any knowledge of aims is concerned.** Thus it is the opposite 
of sophistry, which presupposes a knowledge of aims, being con- 
vinced that it knows that it is good to be healthy, wealthy, powerful, 
and honored, and only looks for the most efficient means to acquire 
them all. 

Now, professional knowledge is always embodied in given social 
conditions, in its castes and professions. The same holds good for 
sophistry. In Plato’s time it was embodied particularly in one 
domain of social life, in the realm of politics; but to appreciate 
Plato’s criticism of political and social life we must try to under- 
stand that this actualization of sophistry is an essential feature of 
any kind of society. The natural system of our wishes is infinitely 
strengthened in and by society. Even if an individual should begin 
to question the validity of that system, he would be exposed to the 
immense pressure of society, which would seek to prevent him from 
wondering whether health, love, wealth, power, and glory are really 
aims, and call him a queer, ridiculous, odd fellow and so forth—to 
name only the most harmless of its means. Sophistry is not only a 
characteristic of individuals; it has embodied itself in society in its 
honors and punishments; it has become objective in public opinion ; 
the single, individual sophist has, in comparison, hardly any signifi- 
cance at all. ‘‘For heaven’s sake,’’ says Socrates, ‘‘do you really 
think that the effect caused by the individual sophist can be im- 
portant? It is public life, with the raving cheers of the masses and 
with its equally raving manifestations of displeasure, by which 
youth really becomes corrupted. The government—that is the 
great sophist.’’*® 

Thus sophistie society (and nearly every one of its members) 
believes that it knows what is good. In it only professional knowl- 
edge has preserved a modest ignorance. It is in opposition to this 
sophistic society that Socrates endeavors to build up the ideal one. 

38 The contrast between the knowledge of aims and the knowledge of ends is 
brought out with particular clarity in the Euthydemus. The terms “royal art” 
(Euthyd. 491a-49ld) or “the knowledge of the good” are of course nothing but 
“unpredicative predicates” indicating that there must be a knowledge of aims be- 
sides and qualitatively different from the knowledge of ends, and implying that 
there is nobody who would possess it. Cf. the description of the royal science in the 
Statesman, part. 291¢e—309b. 
8° Rep. VI 492a-493e. 
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In his ideal state and society everyone would act exactly like a pro- 
fessional, which means, no one would arrogate to himself knowledge 
of the ultimate aims, but would be satisfied to produce means for 
those aims. He would do so in the conviction that there is some one 
who has real knowledge, some one who really knows the aims and 
therefore knows when and how to use the means in the right way. 
Now, Plato knows that the more gifted a person is, the greater will 
be his inclination to arrogate to himself the knowledge of what is 
good for him. Therefore, Plato exposes just those who are most 
gifted to the highest pressure possible, in order to deprive them of 
their illusion. If we think of things like private property, marriage, 
the bringing up of children, sexual intercourse, we should assume 
that in this domain everybody rightly claims to know whether to 
engage upon them, when and how, to know what is good for him. 
But these are just the things with respect to which these most 
brilliant men are almost completely disfranchised. Their conduct 
is directed to aims that are not aims of the doer himself. The 
citizens of Socrates’ ideal state do not imagine that they know what 
they do not know; they do their duty. Socrates’ ideal state is the 
actualized method of refuting sham knowledge and sophistry, in 
short, an objectified Socratic refutation. 

While the ideal state could be termed the state of experts, the 
second-best, the state of the idealized average Athenian, could be 
described as the state in which self-will is completely extermi- 
nated.*® No one belongs to himself; he belongs to his state,** there- 
fore the state prescribes every step for everybody.** What is the 
ultimate justification for this complete breaking of man? Perhaps 
it is Plato’s conviction that men are hardly anything but marion- 
ettes in the hands of the gods, and the best they can do would be to 


*° It is worth observing that Plato is sensitive even to the licentiousness displayed 
by domestic animals in a democracy (Rep. IX 563c). In the Laws also he does not 
forget domestic animals, whose self-will has to be broken along with the self-will of 
men (Laws XII 942d). Apelt in his translation of Plato’s Republic very aptly 
reminded us of a contemporary description of Calvin’s Geneva: its author had the 
distinct impression that there even domestic animals behaved in a very disciplined 
manner. 

*! Laws XI 923a. 

42 Laws XII 942a-e. Neither this nor the preceding passage is mentioned by 
Wild. A. E. Taylor, Plato (New York, 1929), discussing the passage 944e-945e 
makes the idea appear rather harmless by treating it as referring to military mat- 
ters only (l.c., 495). 
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spend their lives in play.** Thus they would best express the fact 
that they know nothing that really matters. 

But if the ideal state is the state where nobody believes that he 
knows what he does not know; where everybody thinks of himself 
as modestly as that helmsman, because he does not know even what 
all of us are convinced we know, whether life or death is better, is 
this meant to be the last word? Is it not only to enable true knowl- 
edge to reign that illusion has been destroyed? 

Certainly it is. To speak in Plato’s terms: the ideal state, the 
ideal constitution—and this means at the same time the ideal con- 
stitution of every individual—is only for the sake of the Good. It 
is the Good that occupies the central place in the ideal state. 
Knowledge of the Good is the highest knowledge. Those whose job 
is the cultivation of that knowledge are the rulers of the state. But 
what does ‘‘good’’ mean? Has the word ‘‘good’’ any material con- 
tent at all? Has it more than formal significance? 

Indeed, it hardly has. Never does Plato give us a material defi- 
nition of it. He calls the Good, it is true, ‘‘reason’’—ratio essendi 
et cognoscendi**—but even this term remains a merely formal dis- 
tinction and is left by Plato—one would almost be inclined to say, 
on purpose—unelaborated.* 

Thus Plato the law-giver gives us no clearer an answer than 
Plato the philosopher. What is the ultimate end of the second-best 
state? Here Plato is even more reticent than in the case of the ideal 
state. He makes it plain that the rulers of the second-best state, 
the members of the Nocturnal Council, must have as clear a con- 
ception of the aim of the state as the doctor has of health, the gen- 
eral of victory.*® But, what is this aim? Perhaps it could be 


*3 Laws I 644d; VII 803c-e; 804b. Cf. J. Huizinga, Homo ludens (Amsterdam, 
1939), 31 and 343 f. 

44 Republic VI 509b. 

*5 Cf. Shorey, op. cit., 71 and part. 454. Two well-known passages express 
the sentiment of Plato’s time caused by the darkness with which he veils his views 
on the good: Amphis in Diog. Laert. III 27 (Meinecke III, 302) and Plutarch, 
Dion, ec. 14. One of the most persistent recent attempts to wrestle Plato’s secret 
from him has been made by R. C. Lodge, Plato’s Theory of Ethics (New York and 
London, 1928), who, however, seems to arrive at a description of the just rather than 
the good. 

46 The interpretation of Plato by Wild, op. cit., centers around the concept of 
inversion. See, e.g., 37-43. For the historic perspective of Plato’s concept of 
conversion see W. Jaeger, op. cit., 295 ff.; also H. Kuhn, “The True Tragedy,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LII (1941), 13. 
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described as the One—a description even more formal than its 
description as the Good.” 

Plato’s letters seem to repeat the peculiar, ambiguous character 
of his writings, an ambiguity displayed also in his private life. A 
large part of the letters tell us the story of a young ruler whose 
heart has been at least slightly touched by Plato’s philosophy ; who 
twice invites Plato to his court; and who, obviously humiliated by 
Plato in their intercourse, little by little begins to harbor feelings 
toward Plato resembling Alcibiades’ feelings toward Socrates.** 
Plato checks and hinders him, and yet attracts him again, and this 
vacillation evokes in him a mood that endangers Plato’s freedom 
and life. That mood once bursts forth in an ironical invective: O, 
says the ruler to Plato, according to your intentions, before ac- 
complishing my political plans I ought to have taken a course in 
mathematics from you, ought I not?*® Plato remains silent; he 
feels that one more word may mean he will never return home.*° 
Whence this acrimony of the ruler? It reminds us of the un- 
certainty in which Plato’s Socrates, Plato’s Eleatic philosopher, 
Plato’s myth tellers keep their hearers. It is the same uncertainty 
in which apparently Plato himself kept his pupils.” It is the same 
uncertainty in which the ideal state of Plato would keep its citizens. 

Thus Plato’s political intentions do indeed throw some light on 
his writings. The state is for Plato a kind of philosophical com- 
munication just like his writings, and even more effective than they, 
because it addresses itself to a greater number of people and makes 
use of much stronger means of compelling attention. But this new 
form of communication does not, after all, communicate anything, 
either; its only effect is to destroy the illusion in which Plato finds 

*’ Laws XII 965b. Throughout the rest of the Laws the concept of the One is 
certainly highly elusive. 

48 Symposion 216c. 

*® This corresponds exactly to the sentiment of Alcibiades: He feels that he is 
so completely spellbound by the discourses of Socrates that he is in danger of 
staying with him forever—instead of living a “serious” life. Symp. 216a. 

5° Third Epistle 319c. 

51 The problem of the relation between Plato and his pupils has been treated 
recently (in a different context and for different purposes) in: H. Cherniss, The 
Riddle of the Early Academy (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945). In general, 
Cherniss interprets the relation as one of extreme reserve on Plato’s side. If any 
problems arose connected with the interpretation of his writings, either the students 
refrained from asking Plato, or Plato refused to answer. See particularly 69 f., 
75, 84 f. 
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us caught, by applying pressures and compulsions of various kinds. 
By destroying that illusion it makes us receptive to a communica- 
tion. Both the content of Plato’s writings and the indirect form in 
which it is communicated serve the same purpose. 

But what does this mean? Did Plato decide not to show his 
hand? Was he of the opinion that there is no one worthy of being 
initiated into his wisdom? 

To put the question in this way would probably be wrong. There 
was something in Plato’s manner of philosophizing that enabled 
him to produce philosophical works for about sixty years and yet 
not to give himself away, not to commit himself philosophically. 
We have already said that by the statement ‘‘there is not and never 
will be a writing by Plato,’’ Plato was preserving his freedom with 
regard to his readers; but to be able to do so, he must have been able 
to keep a free attitude toward himself and his own doctrines.” 
What he tried to impart was not doctrines—it was something be- 
hind them; and this something was never present to him in such a 
way that it depended only on his own will to impart it to others.” 
And by retracting every expression, by declaring that the doctrine 

yas not his, Plato was retracting it even for himself. He did so to 
create something new, thus keeping his doctrines, keeping himself 
alive.™* 

Perhaps it is this keeping oneself alive of which Diotima is 
thinking when she speaks of self-begetting. Begetting, says Dio- 
tima, is the only way in which a mortal being can remain living and 
share in the Good forever. But this begetting takes place in our- 
selves also. It consists in an everlasting renewal and replacing of 
what is outworn with something new. Our body is forever being 
rejuvenated; so is our whole character, so are our moods and 
opinions; they are constantly perishing and growing. Even the 
various accomplishments of knowledge we are bound to renew again 
and again, because they are constantly endangered by oblivion.* 

What does Diotima mean? A repeated memorizing of the 

52 Phaedrus 64a: a philosopher must be able to stand above his writings; when 
he speaks of topics treated therein, he should be able to make his own writings 
appear cheap. 

53 Seventh Epistle 341d. 

54 By the words “keeping a doctrine alive” I try to render the yvjows, fv, and 
tuvuxos Adyos written in the soul of the eldws as opposed to its outward appearance. 
Phaedrus 276a. 

55 Symposion 207d—208b. 
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acquired store of knowledge? No. She means the everlasting re- 
newal, regeneration of one’s whole character. The oblivion here 
spoken of can overtake a doctrine like that of Socrates, that it is 
better to suffer injury than to inflict it; but to forget such a doctrine 
is something completely different from forgetting mere ordinary 
facts. And the steady endeavor to possess such a doctrine per- 
manently has nothing to do with that kind of recollecting which 
would apply to doctrines irrelevant to one’s character. 

Thus the form in which Plato expresses himself has its syste- 
matic significance. Plato is really speaking in another person’s 
name although the persons under whose name he speaks are es- 
sentially his own creations. These persons are Plato’s heroes, and 
they possess something of the relative independence and depen- 
dence of a poet’s heroes. Plato’s Socrates, Parmenides, his Pytha- 
gorean or Eleatic philosopher, his right-minded average Athenian, 
all these represent philosophical views created by Plato, and insofar 
as he has created them consciously he has already, in the very 
moment of their creation, abandoned them.** And what lies behind 
all these views? Plato’s ‘‘own secret’’ view? By no means. Be- 
hind them lies only Plato’s personality ever and anon renewed. 
Renewed, therefore refusing to be identified with any of its prod- 
ucts, ready to disown each of them. 

Plato has described for us a remarkable example of such dis- 
owning—not only of a single doctrine but of one’s whole life, an 
example familiar but hardly ever interpreted. On the very day of 
his impending execution Socrates was asked by one of his visitors 
about something strange: Why did he who had never done so be- 
fore suddenly start writing poetry in prison? Socrates was ready 
to explain. Often in his life he had been visited by dreams in which 
someone gave him always the same order: Practice the art of the 
Muses. Heretofore, he had been convinced that he was obeying 
that order by practicing philosophy, philosophy being the noblest of 
all Music arts; but now, facing death, he found that this was not so 
absolutely certain. Perhaps it was the ordinary kind of Music art 
which he was demanded to practice. And so, just to make sure, just 

56 The problem of writing “pseudonymously” has been recently and intensively 
discussed in connection with the literary work of Kierkegaard. The lover of Socra- 
tes, and thus of Plato, he seems to be the first writer since Plato for whom pseudony- 
mous writing has essential, not only esthetic relevance. See particularly K. Jaspers, 
Psychologie der Weltanschauungen (Berlin, 1919), 247-250, 289-381, particularly 
332-335, to which passages the present paper is profoundly indebted. 
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to purge away any scruple, he made a hymn and put some fables 
into verse.” 

What is the meaning of this story? Was it just the piety of a 
pupil that caused Plato to preserve even the minor details of Socra- 
tes’ last day? I think it is more than that. Here we have a man 
who once more assures us that he has felt throughout his life that 
he is in rapport with a higher power, that this power has demanded 
that he do something, and that all his life he has been convinced 
that he was bidden to be a philosopher. This he has been. Sentence 
of death has been his reward. We should expect that now if ever 
Socrates would be reassured that he was right. Now if ever he 
would feel justified, because he has obeyed his god rather than men. 
But just the opposite has happened: he admits the possibility that 
perhaps he was mistaken all his life; that all that he has done 
matters less than a handful of verses, that perhaps only now, by 
making these verses, is he fulfilling his divine mission. In so doing, 
he is denying completely all value to his life work, making his 
philosophy appear something futile, of less account than his verses. 
If this interpretation is correct we have here an extraordinary ex- 
ample of denying one’s whole life and of something like ‘‘existen- 
tial’’ uncertainty.” 

But in addition to Plato’s writings, his letters, his political ac- 
tivities, there is something further to be taken into consideration, 
his oral teachings. During the last decades the scanty and am- 
biguous fragments of these teachings, handed down to us in form 
of reports, have attracted more and more attention among experts.*° 
It seems that, in order to explain the plurality of things, Plato main- 
tained orally that there are two ultimate elements, the One, and the 
indeterminate Dyad; and he seems to have deduced from these two 
elements all existing things, ordering them in classes of being, the 
One representing the Existing and the Good, the indeterminate 
Dyad the non-Existing and the Evil.” 

57 Phaedo 60d-e. 

58] interpret Xenophon’s story of Socrates as a dancer, and Plato’s story of 
Socrates as a poet, along similar lines: his dancing and his poetry are a kind of last 
resort—the answer to a challenge, the insistence of which together with its demonic 
origin is clearly perceived, while its content remains indistinct. Nietzsche or 
Socrates the poet: The Birth of Tragedy, #14. 

59 On the problem of the existence of a separate oral doctrine of Plato, see now 
H. Cherniss, loc. cit. 
6° Aristotle, Met. N 2,1089al. Being a report of Aristotle’s on a philosopher, it 
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Now, certain utterances in Plato’s writings seem to suggest that 
philosophical truth can be communicated better by oral teaching 
than by writing,” and so it would be natural to expect that at least 
Plato’s contemporaries and personal pupils knew his doctrines 
directly, without any veil. 

It is very difficult to be completely certain as to the character of 
Plato’s oral teachings because the reports of them are so scanty 
and ambiguous. Therefore the following attempt to show that 
Plato’s oral teachings did not differ specifically from his writings 
will be very tentative. 

We shall start with the impression made by Plato’s lecture on 
his contemporaries. Once, so we are told, Plato announced a lecture 
on the Good. Many persons attended the lecture. They were ob- 
viously interested in learning Plato’s opinions about so vital a 
matter. But it was not pleasure, or glory, or wealth, or power which 
was the topic of Plato’s lecture. He began speaking of mathematics 
and astronomy, and of the identity of the Good and the Determinate. 
The result was general disappointment on the part of his audience.” 

This story is an excellent illustration of the usual attitude of 
the layman toward philosophy. The layman requires philosophy 
to speak of things which matter. They matter, of course, only to 
him, but he is convinced they matter to everybody. Moreover, he 
is convinced that, after all, he knows what the whole thing is about. 
Of course! Who would not know what is good! But behold, the 
philosopher speaks of it in a manner which is quite unintelligible! 
The layman becomes angry. There must be something wrong with 
the philosopher if he cannot be understood on such subjects. But 
this is just Plato’s point. The layman is expected and required not 
to understand, namely, not to understand in the way in which he has 





is open to all the criticisms that have ever since been levelled at his reliability, and 
that have recently found so thorough a presentation in H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, vol. I (Baltimore, 1944; for our passage see, 
e.g., p. 92). However, the problem of Aristotle’s reliability has no bearing on the 
present topic. 

61 Phaedrus 277a-—d is usually interpreted in this way. But to understand the 
true meaning of this passage we have to observe that Plato has in mind the “inward” 
dialectic, the discourse of the soul with itself (ef. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus [Oxford, 1928], 178 f.) and not only the difference between the 
spoken and the written word. The word, whether inward or outward, may be 
living or dead. It is well known that Socrates insists that while he refutes others, 
he is at the same time refuting himself. Euthyphro lle; Meno 80c-d. 

82 Aristotelis fragmenta ed. Rose, 24. 
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hitherto understood and in which he understands other things. 
Plato’s philosophical teachings aim to convince the pupil that his 
former kind of understanding has been insufficient. To do so they 
try to teach him that he must learn to regard what he deemed to be 
understanding as non-understanding. By no means do Plato’s 
teachings aim to infuse his pupils with additional knowledge. ‘‘I 
know men,’’ says Plato, ‘‘with excellent parts who confess after 
having been taught by me for thirty years, that it is only now that 
things which they once could not understand have become quite 
clear; whereas, things which once seemed to them quite clear are 
now unintelligible for them.’** We may express this by saying 
that the goal of the teaching is to ‘‘convert’’ the pupil’s under- 
standing.” 

Now, in order to effect this ‘‘conversion’’ one might at times use 
a doctrine as his instrument, and it would seem that the doctrines 
contained in Plato’s oral teaching were such an instrument. More- 
over, the whole doctrine seems to have been expressed in almost 
enigmatic formulas, in formulas which can and must be memorized 
at once, but cannot really be understood immediately. Understand- 
ing, on the contrary, must be gained again and again, by the pupil, 
and likewise by the author of the formulas. Just because they are 
unintelligible in themselves these formulas become instruments, 
tools, by which the layer of seeming wisdom may be broken asunder 
and a source of fresh understanding laid bare.® 

It must be admitted, to be sure, that this interpretation of 
Plato’s oral teachings is by no means conclusive. The difficulties 
of Plato’s formulas are perhaps of the same order as those inherent 
in any great philosophical system. However, just as he is positive 
in declaring that there is not and will not be a writing of Plato, he 
is equally positive in declaring that things about which he is serious 
cannot be imparted by word of mouth any better than by writing. 
Thus, it seems, we can sufficiently justify the inference that even 

83 Second Epistle 314b. 

64 For the historie perspective of Plato’s concept of “conversion” see W. Jaeger, 
op. cit., 295 ff.; also H. Kuhn, “The True Tragedy,” Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology LII (1941), 13. 

65 T am even inclined to think that the more notorious than famous formula in 
the Second Epistle 312d-e (related to the King are all things; to the Second the 
second; to the Third the third), which claims to express an essential philosophic 
truth, was a tool of this kind. Cf. once more Phaedrus 276d—277a. 

86 Seventh Epistle 34le-d. Cf. now also L. Strauss, “On a New Interpretation 
of Plato’s Political Philosophy,” Social Research, XIII (1946), 326-367, particu- 
larly 348-354. 
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were the oral teachings of Plato totally restored they would lead us 
no further towards an understanding of him than his writings. 

Let us now sum up, and let us begin with a famous passage from 
Plato often quoted today. 

What is essential in my opinions, says Plato, belongs to a par- 
ticular order of doctrine, and therefore neither I nor any other per- 
son can impart it by the written word. Study together for many 
years may cause something like an errant spark to kindle a fire in 
our souls—a fire which goes on burning by itself. 

Thus Plato is not a sceptic. He may indeed regret that the 
essence of all things, the truth, cannot be imparted directly, but he 
feels that he possesses that truth and knows that he can help others 
to grasp it. He even admits that one could grasp it without his 
help. But on the other hand, it is a truth that obviously requires 
a peculiar instruction and a peculiar understanding; a truth which 
—to interpret Plato’s words about the kindling of a fire as cau- 
tiously as possible—will be on a level different from the level of 
other branches of knowledge; a truth which accordingly will be 
accessible only to a peculiar kind of understanding. Let us assume 
that this truth is actualized not in an impersonal, independent 
knowledge, but rather in what we have styled ‘‘keeping oneself 
alive.’’ 

8? Seventh Epistle 341c—d. 

68 Seventh Epistle 340c; ef. Second Epistle 313b. Thus I have made use not 
only of the Sixth and Seventh Letters, but also of the Second and Third. I should 
like to emphasize two points which strongly recommend the Third Letter as authentic 
and weaken an objection to the authenticity of the Second Letter. The Third Letter 
contains (319a-e) the highly dramatic description of a clash between Dionysius, 
jealous of Plato, and Plato (the man who was promising happiness through the 
study of geometry, as some courtiers of Dionysius used to sneer: Plutarch, Dion. 
e. 14). I am unable to convince myself that this could be an invention. As to the 
Second Letter, the “trinitarian” formula (312d) is, indeed, hard to stomach. But 
if we accept the Seventh Letter as genuine, what do we read in it? Plato reacts 
angrily to the authorship of Dionysius (341b—c: on the reasons for Plato’s anger see 
E. Howald, Die Briefe Platons [Ziirich, 1923], 26 f.). He is not satisfied to declare 
that the book of Dionysius does not express his views; he even tries to prove that 
only a very silly person could have attempted to write them down. “Why should he 
do so?” asks Plato. “In order not to forget them? That would be ridiculous, be- 
cause they can be reduced to a short formula”—and so, we may add, easily learned 
by heart (344d-e). A short formula: is, perhaps, the “trinitarian” sentence such a 
formula? True, if the Second Letter is a forgery, the forger could have tried to 
invent such a formula, because he had read the Seventh Letter in the same way as I 
do. But this proves only once more the “Platonism” of our “trinitarian” sentence, 
which, therefore, should not be taken as a proof against the authenticity of the letter. 
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But does this mean that ‘‘dead,’’ objective actualization does 
not take place at all? If we do not want to deny that there is an 
essential relation between Plato’s writings and his thought it would 
seem that we ought to answer in the negative. But we shall have to 
insist also that the relation between Plato’s philosophical truth and 
his written works is not the direct relation of content and form of 
communication. As far as essentials are concerned Plato explicitly 
denies the possibility of such a direct communication. Now, when 
we connect this denial with the peculiar form of Plato’s writings, 
with Plato’s exhortation to take them as the writings of another 
person, we shall be able to formulate the relation between Plato’s 
truth and its objective actualization. 

The form of Plato’s writings demands a peculiar kind of under- 
standing. Their outcome is ambiguous, in any event. In the very 
act of grasping them we should at the same time abandon them. 
In the very act of achieving a philosophic view we ought to recog- 
nize its merely partial, merely relative character. The absolute 
truth which Plato possesses can be grasped only when and in so far 
as we are able to distinguish how far any of its objectivations are 
adequate and how far not. The absolute truth, then, underlies all 
its objectivations, nay, it will strive to become objectivated, in teach- 
ings and political actions—but it will also surpass all of them. The 
form of Plato’s writings attracts and repels at the same time. It 
permits Plato to indicate what cannot be said directly, and prevents 
the pupil from confounding the indication with what is indicated. 

But what is indicated? What are, after all, the contents of 
Plato’s philosophy? If we admit that Plato was in earnest when 
he said that all that can be given is an indication, that he never 
communicated what was essential to him, because it cannot be ex- 
pressed in the usual way, if we admit that Plato was in earnest 
when he chose his form of writing, we shall have to say: Plato’s 
philosophy dismisses us cross-examined rather than instructed. It 
asks: What kind of content is communicable only by speaking in- 
directly and under another’s name? By withholding all certitude 
and not betraying the author to his readers? What kind of content 
can be expressed only so that it remains unexpressed? 

If we must close with this question, it seems a strangely un- 
satisfactory conclusion, and only too well adapted to make us feel 
ill at ease. It seems that according to Plato’s intentions, we could 
give no direct answer at all to the question. He who would know 
Plato’s philosophy, Plato’s truth, could explain it only in the same 
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indirect way in which Plato has explained it. But perhaps it is 
just this dissatisfaction, this sense of being at a loss, that is the 
essential outcome of Plato’s philosophy. And perhaps it is just 
the form of Plato’s writings which is essential to produce such a 
result. 

Many scholars will probably find these conclusions far too nega- 
tive. May they be reminded that Plato presents Parmenides as 
proposing exactly a Neither-Nor philosophy,” and that he presents 
him in this way with all his sympathy. May they also be reminded 
that it was not only Antiochus who found his inspiration in Plato, 
but also Arcesilaus.” 

And perhaps the following story will explain, in a way not quite 
unworthy of Plato, how two such different schools could both trace 
their origins back to Plato. At the same time the story will perhaps 
justify why the present paper has attempted to interpret Plato as 
neither a dogmatist nor a sceptic. 

The story will be no proof, to be sure; but perhaps even in the 
field of the interpretation of texts we can find some comfort in 
Tennyson’s 

For nothing worthy proving 
Can be proven nor yet disproven. 

Here is the story. 

For us who are not divine ourselves, it is perhaps not easy to 
understand what those men meant who told us that Plato was of 
divine origin. But whatever they meant, they forgot to report what 
once happened at the time when Apollo was in love with Perictione, 
in the way in which a god can be in love with a mortal. One day, the 
god stopped at the smithy of Hephaestus and observed him as he, of 
a piece of glowing ore, was forging a cup. After a while Apollo 
said: Ore a-glow is a beautiful sight; the shape of your cup is 
beautiful, too. But the glow paired with the shape would be a 
marvel to behold. Hephaestus answered: So it would, but it can’t 
be done. Should I keep the ore a-glow, it would consume itself 
altogether ; if it is to preserve its shape, it must cool off and harden. 
Such is the nature of the stuff with which I work. 

I see, said Apollo musingly. 

In this night Plato was conceived. 

Scripps College. 

®° That the outcome of the Parmenides is only ostensibly negative is no more 


probable than that the outcome of the Socratic dialogues is so. 
7° Cf. P. Shorey, Platonism (Berkeley, 1938), 9-15. 














ATTITUDE OF THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS TOWARD 
GREEK ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


By Freperick A. Norwoop 


A large library could be assembled on the subject of the history 
of Christian art, beginning with the old but substantial nineteenth- 
century volumes of Garrucci, Martigny, and others, and continuing 
to the modern scientific studies of such historians as Morey.’ The 
topic has been well and roundly treated, and the archeological re- 
mains have been catalogued, described and interpreted. Although 
the date of the first remains on Christian tombs, etc., is uncertain, 
one can trace the appearance and growth of ‘‘Christian’”’ art from 
the end of the first or the beginning of the second century. While 
Tertullian can strictly interpret the Second Commandment as for- 
bidding ‘‘the whole expanse of the universe’’ as subjects to the 
Christian who would be an artist, early Christians without hesi- 
tation decorated their last resting places with religious symbols 
and pictures—except the cross and images of Christ and God the 
Father.’ 

Another library on idolatry and image worship could be col- 
lected, and still another on the relation of Christianity to the whole 
Hellenic civilization.» The importance of Greek philosophy and 
the mystery religions in this relation has been justly emphasized, 
a part of the process of what might be called the Hellenization of 
Christianity. It seems scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
great intellectual and moral struggle Christianity waged against 


1 Garrucci’s Storia della arte christiana and Martigny’s Dictionnaire des an- 
tiquités chrétiennes appeared in 1872 and 1865 respectively, not the first, of course, 
by any means. One of the most recent books in English is Charles R. Morey, Early 
Christian Art (Princeton, 1942). Mention should also be made of the two studies by 
W. Elliger, Die Stellung der alten Christen zu den Bildern in den ersten vier 
Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 1930), and Zur Entstehung und friihen Entwicklung der 
altchristlichen Bildkunst (Leipzig, 1934). This article, as is explained below, is not 
concerned with these researches. 

2 On Idolatry, Ch. iv. Edwyn Bevan in his Holy Images (London, 1940), 86, 
mentions this passage from Tertullian as one of the few places in which strict 
“Tslamic” prohibition may be read. He does not believe the writer so intended. 

3 Bevan’s volume is one of many. Edwin Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church (rev. ed., London, 1901), and S. Angus, The 
Mystery-Religions and Christianity (London, 1925), are examples of the second 
group. 
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paganism and all its works. Whether it was the philosophy and 
ethics of the Greek thinkers or the world-view of the Augustan 
peace, the culture of paganism, Greek and Roman alike, stood in 
conflict with the Christian vision, which placed Plato below Moses 
and Caesar under Christ. As long as the intellectual aristocracy 
of classical culture could find no place for the ‘‘foolishness’”’ of a 
crucified Christ, then, regardless of other points of conflict, Christi- 
anity must stand at bay. As long as the pax Augusta found its 
historical expression in the person of a prince who so excelled in 
virtuous qualities that the way lay open for the development of the 
emperor-cult, then the strict monotheism of the Christian-Jewish 
faith remained at odds with the world. The antagonism en- 
gendered in Christian asceticism by this-worldly Epicureanism was 
only slightly mitigated by the discipline of the aristocratic and in- 
tellectually exclusive Stoic. Whoever looks into the foundation of 
Christianity in the ancient world will find copious material for the 
study of conflict of cultures, faiths and philosophies. 

One of the chief differences between pagan and Christian cul- 
ture was the exclusiveness of the former and the inclusiveness of the 
latter. It made no difference whether the followers of the Way were 
free or slave, learned or unlettered. Indeed, if the testimony of 
anti-Christian polemics may be trusted, ignorance was a prime in- 
gredient in the character of the early Christians. Tacitus, Pliny, 
Celsus, Lucian, Porphyry, are at one in their educated disdain for 
the meanness, ignorance and rusticity of the early followers of 
Jesus. Celsus, a ‘‘cultivated heir of Graeco-Roman culture,’” ac- 
cused the Christian leaders of fostering the attitude, ‘‘Do not ex- 
amine, but believe.’* In his answer Origen, one of the first 

* But see below, pp. 434, 439, 441, 444. 

5 One need not seek far, either in the writings of the Fathers or in modern 
works, to find ample discussion of this problem, which was of such tremendous im- 
portance for the early Christians. C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World 
(Edinburgh, 1925), deals with the general question broadly. See especially pp. 238 
f., 326. On the Greek aspects Hatch competently analyzes the complicated ramifi- 
eations of Greek philosophical ideas as they impinged on Christian thought. For 
Rome one may look in the general histories or in detailed investigations such as 
Charles N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940). 

® Cf. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, 109. 

7 Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York, 
1937), I, 131. 

8 Origen, Against Celsus, Bk. 1, Ch. 9 (Roberts and Donaldson ed., The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers [New York, 1926], IV, 400). References hereafter designated ANF. 
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Christians who did not fit the current description, put his finger on 
this great difference: Christianity carried its message to all people, 
of all classes, of all degrees of education; pagan philosophy rested 
content with a following restricted to the few cultured individuals 
separated from the mass of humanity. 

Paul, indeed, had said that among Christians were ‘‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many of noble birth.’” 
But rather early some cultured people were converted to Christi- 
anity.*° Toward the end of the second century the faith had spread 
through all classes. In addition came the marvelous growth of a 
school of Christian philosophy at Alexandria. Clement, an out- 
standing product of the Egyptian city, made a statement of the 
appeal of Christianity to members of the cultured classes, saying 
that followers of the Way were being won ‘‘from every nation and 
village and city, already bringing over to the truth whole households 
as well as private individuals, and indeed not a few of the philoso- 
phers themselves.’ Christianity then was receiving attention 
from the educated classes of ancient society, and in turn was be- 
ginning to take cognizance of the worth inherent in certain aspects 
of classical culture. All this is well known and does not require 
further elaboration. One part of the process, however, that seems 
to have escaped the direct attention of historians of our religion and 
of art alike is the development of aesthetic appreciation among the 
early Christian writers.” 

A sense of beauty is one of the chief characteristics of ancient 
classical Greek civilization.** The very religion of Olympus, as 
Schaff has put it, ‘‘as an artistic product of the imagination, has 
been justly styled the religion of beauty....’’ So excellent was the 
artistic achievement of the Greeks that even the creative genius of 
the Romans was content merely to study, copy, and carry away 
what had been done of old by the predecessors.* At the core of this 

°1 Cor., 1: 26-27. 

10 Adolf Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries (New York, 1908, 2 vols.), II, 33-42. 

11 Stromata, Bk. 6, Ch. 18 (ANF, II, 520), quoted in Shirley J. Case, The 
Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (New York, 1933), 62. 

12 The paucity on this topic is amazing in so much research. 

13 As expressed by Livingstone in R. W. Livingstone (ed.), The Legacy of 
Greece (Oxford, 1921), 253: There are certain qualities that are found in all litera- 
ture, but especially and more universally in Greek literature: simplicity, perfection 
of form, truth, beauty. 

14 Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, 92-93, describes the “passion” 
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preéminence lay the appreciation of beauty, common in the lan- 
guage, thought, song and literature of Greece. Their own great 
artistic achievement is the most convincing testimony to their 
awareness of this quality. What language of contemporary times 
had words for beauty of such rich meaning and wide application as 
the Greek x4dXos and its derivatives for human beauty, xaddovh and 
xadXloreyza? The question with which the present article is con- 
cerned is this: At a time when the whole civilized world still turned 
to Greece for the finest in literature, architecture, art, and culture, 
even though the grand epoch was now past, what awareness of this 
civilization did the early Christians manifest? Did this awareness 
result in a favorable or unfavorable attitude? How much real 
understanding of the aesthetic sense so magnificently displayed by 
the Greeks is to be found among the Christian writers of the ante- 
Nicene period? 

As a matter of introductory fact, obviously no Christian could 
accept without alteration any ideas so closely connected with pagan 
philosophy and religion as were those of beauty and symmetry. An 
art that was expressed for the most part in the form of gods and 
goddesses of the various pantheons, and that was dedicated to the 
embellishment and adornment of heathen temples, could not but be 
repugnant to earnest Christians; and a literature that was devoted 
to the history of multifarious deities with sundry and by no means 
exclusively virtuous claims to fame could expect no disciples among 
the faithful followers of Jesus of Nazareth. When one remembers 
that Christianity was engaged in a life and death struggle with 
paganism, favorable attitudes and complimentary allusions to 
pagan art and literature are not to be expected. Furthermore, the 
whole force of the conditions of Christian life in the first three 
centuries united to set at defiance all the works of the pagan world: 
the Mosaic Decalogue, the humble origins, the contempt for luxury 
and vanity, the desire for martyrdom, the expectation of the immi- 
nent end of all things on earth—all these tended to set the Christian 
mind against whatever of beauty and of worth might be found in 
the culture of ancient Greece.” If the early Christian understand- 
ing of artistic merit appears to modern readers spare and super- 
ficial, the amazing fact is not that the idea of beauty admirably 





of the Romans for the Greek culture of the past. Cicero himself said, “In learning 
and in every branch of literature, the Greeks are our masters.” (Tusculan Disp., 
1,1, 2). 

15 An attitude carried to the extreme by the Montanists. 
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exemplified by the Greeks finds little recognition or sympathy there, 
but that it is regarded at all. The conditions of Christian life were 
of one effect in that they tended to turn attention and appreciation 
from and to establish an active antagonism to the ‘‘glory that was 
Greece.’’ This goes far to explain the paucity of Christian artistic 
production during the first centuries and the emergence, in the face 
of a slowly developing ‘‘ Christian art,’’ of one of the bitterest con- 
flicts in ecclesiastical history. 

Bearing these fundamental factors in mind, three different types 
of approach to the question of classical Greek aesthetics are dis- 
cernible. First, there were many, especially in the early decades, 
who were too ignorant of any kind of cultural excellence to be aware 
of the achievements of antiquity. Second, there were those Chris- 
tians who, conversant with cultural subjects, rejected learning and 
art as pagan, immoral, meretricious. Third, there were a number of 
exceptionally well-educated Christians who recognized abiding 
values in the beauty achieved by the Greeks—although these tended 
to attribute such worth to prior contributions of Moses and the 
Prophets. A surprisingly copious amount of material is to be 
found in the writings of the ante-Nicene Fathers, material that may 
be considered under four main headings: beauty of nature, literary 
beauty, beauty in art, and beauty in the human face and form. 

° I 

The books of the Old Testament, especially the Psalms, are full 
of paeans to God as the Creator of the marvelous universe, which 
leaves men speechless with wonder as the stars move silently in 
their courses and the choir of heaven strikes an eternal chord of 
beauty. In this respect the Hebrew and the Greek traditions in 
Christianity are at one, and the early followers of the Way inherited 
the same emphasis from both streams. Here the agreement ceases. 
To take Hermas as an example, the Christians are there told that 
‘‘you who are the servants of God dwell in a strange land.’’* 
Therefore to be concerned with the getting of land and ‘‘expensive 
preparations”’ is wasteful and sinful. This is no isolated point, but 
an emphasis of continuous recurrence throughout early Christian 
literature. It represents, of course, the chiliastic reaction of the 
days when Christ’s second coming was an imminent event. Yet 
even in Hermas is found a grudging recognition of beauty in the 
world, although the admission is inadvertent. The author speaks 


16 The Pastor, Bk. 3, Sim. 1 (ANF, II, 31). 
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of the vineyard cultivated by the slave in order that it might be 
‘more beautiful.’"" The twelfth mountain in the ninth similitude 
was ‘‘very beautiful.’’ So First Clement and Barnabas use nature 
as examples in parables.” 

By the time of Lactantius this inconsistent attitude was being 
forged into a more reasonable form. In the Institutes he remarks 
that in admiring nature we must not forget the Maker of these 
wonders and worship the works instead.” This points to a dif- 
ference between the Greek and Jewish strains in the Christian atti- 
tude to natural beauty. The Greek saw the system of nature as 
beautiful in itself ; the Jew saw its wonders as reflecting the greater 
wonder of the hand of God. Lactantius has carefully discerned the 
true Christian position and given a place to the intrinsic beauty of 
nature while yet reserving the credit to the Creator. In this manner 
the Greek appreciation flows into the Christian literature and 
thought. First Clement speaks of the ‘‘fruitful earth,’’ in which 
‘‘the seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, peacefully 
give place to one another. The winds in their several quarters fulfil, 
at the proper time... together in peace and concord.’”° 

Theophilus of Antioch writes on the natural order of the world 
with appreciation, and mentions ‘‘the various beauty of seeds, and 
plants and fruits.’’** Minucius Felix calls God the ‘‘Supreme 
Artist,’’* painting the harmony of nature. Novatian explains 
that God the Creator has made all things, some of them for the 
use of men. ‘‘ And after these things, lest He should not also pro- 
vide for the very delights of the eyes, He has clothed all things with 
the various colors of the flowers for the pleasure of the behold- 
ers.’”** This trend is brought to a culmination in the paean on the 

17 Tbid., Sim 5 (ANF, II, 34). These references, trivial in themselves, are yet, 
because of the assumptions implicit in them, worth noting. 

18 As the vine in 1st Clement, Ch. xxiii (ANF, I, 11), and the Epistle of 
Barnabas, Ch. xi (I, 144), where, from Ezekiel, we hear that “there was a river 
flowing on the right, and from it arose beautiful trees. .. .” 

19 Bk. 2, Ch. v (ANF, VII, 47): “. . . earum rerum admiratione opstupefacti et 
ipsius artificis obliti, quem uidere non poterant, opera eius uenerari et colere 
eoeperunt. .. .” 

20 Ch. xx (ANF, I, 10). 

21 To Autolycus, Ch. vi (ANF, II, 90). 

22 Octavius, Ch. xvii (ANF, IV, 182): “summi opificiis.” 

23 Treatise Concerning the Trinity, Ch. i (ANF, V, 611). So also Arnobius, 
Against the Heathen, Bk. 2, Ch. lviii (ANF, VI, 456), noticing the formation of the 


snowflakes. 
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beauty of spring in the poem on Easter attributed to Venantius 
Honorius.** 

One of the earliest of the Christian writers to manifest an in- 
terest in the beauty of nature per se is Athenagoras. ‘‘ Beautiful 
without doubt is the world,’’ he writes, continuing, ‘‘ Whether, then, 
as Plato says, the world be a product of divine art, I admire its 
beauty, and adore its Artificer.’”**° Clement of Alexandria, who has 
much to say on other aspects of beauty, is restrained in his appreci- 
ation of nature; but he speaks out on the particular question of 
floral crowns, which so exercised the thought of more than one of 
the Fathers. Crowns of flowers, he says—and Tertullian concurs 
—are absurd, for they cannot be enjoyed by the wearer. ‘‘As 
beauty, so also the flower delights when looked at; and it is meet to 
glorify the Creator by the enjoyment of the sight of beautiful ob- 
jects.’”* It remained for Tertullian, however, to state with lucid 
irony against Marcion the true Christian appreciation of the natu- 
ral world, equal to anything the Greeks were able to produce: 
‘*Tt is, indeed, enough for me that natural elements, foremost in 
site and state, should be more readily regarded as divine than as 
unworthy of God. I will, however, come down to humbler objects. 
A single floweret from the hedgerow, I say not from the meadows; 
a single little shellfish from any sea, I say not from the Red Sea; 
a single stray wing of a moorfowl, I say nothing of the peacock— 
will, I presume, prove to you that the Creator was but a sorry 
artificer.’’**” And this from the Christian writer of all others liable 
to the charge of being a trampler of tulips! Viewed in the light of 
these statements, the incidental references of Minucius and Cy- 
prian to the charm of their surroundings fall into their proper 
place. Minucius was delighted with ‘‘that very pleasant city 
Ostia,’’ where he walked along beaches ‘‘that the yielding sand 
might sink down under our easy footsteps with excessive pleas- 
ure.’”* And Cyprian, writing to Donatus, was happy to retreat 

24 ANF, VII, 329. 

25 4 Plea for the Christians, Ch. v (ANF, II, 131): ... rpds riv tov Ged piow 
Tov KaAXous TOU éxeivov wANpoupervny ExaTeEpa .. . Kadds ev Yap 6 Kdcuos.... 

26 Instructor, Bk. 2, Ch. viii (ANF, II, 256); Tertullian, On Crowns, Ch. v 
(ANF, III, 95-96). 

27 Against Marcion, Bk. 1, Ch. xiii (ANF, III, 281). 

28 Octavius, Ch. ii (ANF, IV, 173): “Amoenissimam ciuitatem.” Further, Ch. 
iii (IV, 174): There the gently rippling wave was smoothing the outside sands, as 
if it would level them for a promenade; and as the sea is always restless, even when 
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to the pleasant gardens where the gentle breezes of a mild autumn 
soothed the senses, and trees and vines gratified the eyes.” 

No one can doubt that the early Christian writers reflect a defi- 
nite trend toward appreciation of beauty in nature. Holding fast to 
the Jewish belief in the divine origin of the world, seeing God’s 
hand in all the wonders of the universe, they also express the classi- 
cal attitude toward beauty, seeing magnificence in the petal of a 
flower as well as in the roar of the ocean waves. Such was their 
conception of beauty in the works of God; now we turn to their ideas 
on beauty in the works of men. 


II 


Through all ages since antiquity men have regarded the literary 
productions of ancient Greece as the highest standard of excellence 
in the art of written expression. During the first period of Chris- 
tian history, these writings were already centuries old, and revered 
as the fruit of a golden age in human civilization. What attitude, 
then, is found in men like Justin and Clement toward the literature 
of Homer, Aeschylus, and Sophocles? 

The Christians of the first century had little patience with pagan 
literature. They knew little about it; they cared less. Homer and 
the rest were but a part of the wide-spread and sinful paganism 
that was, after unrepentant Judaism, the first enemy confronting 
Christianity. It is not surprising, therefore, to find such of the 
early writers as were acquainted with the writings unrestrained in 
their condemnation. Justin informs the Greeks that ‘‘the composi- 
tions of your poets are monuments of madness and intemperance.’’*° 
Ridiculing Homer, he remarks that ‘‘the whole rhapsody, the be- 
ginning and the end both of the Iliad and the Odyssey, is—a 
woman.’’ In the same breath he lists Hesiod’s ‘‘drivilling the- 
ogony.’’ Whatever of good may perchance be found in these 
writings is not to be attributed to Greek accomplishment but rather 
to the Prophets, from whom he claims the Greeks got their ideas.” 





the winds are lulled, it came up on the shore, although not with waves crested and 
foaming, yet with waves crisped and curling. Just then we were excessively de- 
lighted at its vagaries, as on the very threshold of the water we were wetting the 
soles of our feet, and now the wave retiring and retracing its course, sucked itself 
back into itself. And thus, slowly and quietly going along, we tracked the coast of 
the gently bending shore, beguiling the way with stories.” 

29 Epistle 1 (ANF, V, 275). 

3° Discourse to the Greeks, Ch. i (ANF, I, 271). 

$1 Tbid., Ch. xvii (I, 280). 
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The poets can write well, he admits, ‘‘but matters of true religion 
lie not in the metrical numbers of poetry, nor yet in that culture 
which is highly esteemed among you.’’* Thus Justin is aware of 
Greek culture and its high estimation among them; but such things 
are not for the Christian. Tatian carries forward the argument 
that the culture the Greeks so greatly admire as their own creation 
has come to them from the ‘‘barbarians’’ whom they spurn.* 
Orpheus gave them poetry and song, the Tuscans contributed 
sculpture, ete. He claims to speak with authority, for he was once 
proficient in these studies.™ 

For all their brave defiance, however, these early Christians, 
aware of the disparity between Christian and pagan literature, were 
forced to seek excuses. An attitude of mind approaching an in- 
feriority complex creeps into their thinking. Justin is constrained 
to explain that the Greeks, in turning to Christian literature, should 
come with open mind, ‘‘not requiring from them unexceptional 
diction.’’** Similarly Irenaeus warns his reader in the preface to 
his treatise Against Heresies not to expect from him, who uses a 
‘‘barbarous dialect,’’ any ‘‘excellence of composition ... or any 
beauty and persuasiveness of style....’’** Clement of Alexandria 
applies this extenuation to the Scriptures themselves.” In contrast 
Tertullian sees no reason for Christians to explain anything: ‘‘If 
the literature of the stage delights you, we have literature in 
abundance of our own—plenty of verses, sentences, songs, prov- 
erbs; and these not fabulous, but true; not tricks of art, but plain 
realities.’’** Lactantius likewise, more receptive to other aspects 
of beauty in Greek culture, dismisses the comedies and tragedies 
alike as conducive to lust and immorality.** Another, different idea 
also appears in this author: Wise men, brought up in the beautiful 

82 Hortatory Address, Ch. xxxvii (ANF, I, 289). 

33 Address of Tatian to the Greeks, Ch. i (ANF, II, 65). 

$4 Ibid., Ch. xxv (II, 79). 

35 Hortatory Address, Ch. xxxv (ANF, I, 288). 

36 Against Heresies, Preface (ANF, I, 316). 

37 Exhortation to the Heathen, Ch. viii (ANF, II, 194) : “Devoid of embellish- 
ment, of outward beauty of diction, of wordiness and seductiveness, they raise up 
humanity strangled by wickedness, teaching men to despise the casualties of life.” 

38 De Spectaculis, Ch. xxix (ANF, III, 91). 

39 Divine Institutes, Bk. 6, Ch. xx (ANF, VII, 187): “And the more eloquent 
they are who have composed the accounts of these disgraceful actions, the more do 
they persuade by the elegance of their sentiments, and harmonious and polished 
verses more readily remain fixed in the memory of the hearers.” 
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language of Greek poetry, despise the simple language of sacred 
literature, hence reject Christianity on the basis of literary merit.*° 

One is not surprised to find Clement of Alexandria conversant 
with classical writings. Knowing its deficiencies and weaknesses as 
well, he is no blind worshipper : 


Sing to us, Homer, that beautiful song 
** About the amours of Ares and Venus with the beautiful crown: 
How first they slept together in the palace of Hephaestus 
Secretly; and he gave many gifts, and dishonoured the bed and 
chamber of kind Hephaestus.”’ 
Stop, O Homer, the song! It is not beautiful; it teaches adultery, and we are 
prohibited from polluting our ears with hearing about adultery. . . .*? 


The fundamental principle of Clement is that only the good is 

, beautiful. It is interesting to note that he accepts the reciprocal 
principle also: ‘‘Only the beautiful is good.’** With this under- 
standing Clement can and frequently does recognize excellence in 
the literature of Greece.** For him Christian literature bears a 
beauty equal to that of Greece, and to it has been added a new, 
celestial harmony: 


What my Eunomos sings is not the measure or Terpander, nor that of Capito, 
nor the Phrygian, nor Lydian, nor Dorian, but the immortal measure of the 
new harmony which bears God’s name—the new, the Levitical song.** 


The art of music, on the other hand, received less attention 
from Christian writers than it did in pagan culture.** It is difficult 
to ascertain, in fact, the place of music in the whole ancient world, 
to say nothing of the small circle of Christians. 


*° Tbid., Ch. xxi (VII, 188): He concludes, therefore, “Let nothing be pleasing 
to the sight but that which you see to be done with piety and justice; let nothing be 
agreeable to the hearing but that which nourishes the soul and makes you a better 
man.” 

*1 Exhortation, Ch. iv (ANF, II, 189): xaramravaov, “Ounpe, tiv wdnv © ob ort 
adn * poxeiay diddoxe ° 

*2 Instructor, Bk. 2, Ch. xiii (ANF, II, 268) : “For in the soul alone are beauty 
and deformity shown. Wherefore also only the virtuous man is really beautiful and 
good.” 

*3 Thid., Bk. 2, Ch. xiii (II, 268): xali povov rd xaddv ayabdv doyparifera. 
(Cap. 12 in Migne.) 

*4 As, for example, his remark, “for very beautifully does Timon of Phlius 
write.” Stromata, Bk. 5, Ch. ii (ANF, II, 447). 

*5 Exhortation, Ch. i (ANF, II, 171). 

46 Cf. Justin, Discourse to the Greeks, Ch. i (ANF, I, 272), and Clement, 
Instructor, Bk. 2, Ch. iv (ANF, II, 249). 
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One is able to trace through the first three centuries of Christi- 
anity a progressive development of literary appreciation. First 
were ill-educated Christians who were not aware of Greek literature 
as either good or bad, beautiful or ugly. Then appeared men like 
Justin, who saw the writings of Homer and Sophocles as but an- 
other part of the vast mass of iniquity known as paganism. What- 
ever of good in them came originally from the Prophets and the 
Hebraic strain. Then a sense of inferiority developed, as Chris- 
tian literature suffered by comparison with the masterpieces of 
antiquity. Resulting from this were two attitudes: either the frank 
and disdainful rejection of any beauty or goodness in pagan culture, 
as in Tertullian, or the incorporation of the ancient tradition into 
Christian literature, as in Clement of Alexandria. 

What Clement carefully and discriminatingly used, others took 
over more completely. Among the early Christians Athenagoras 
stands as the earliest example of the cultivated mind in the service 
of Christianity. He is one of the ablest of the Apologists, and cer- 
tainly the most polished. Later the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
took its place along with the admirable literary compositions of an- 
tiquity. As H. H. Milman says, rather enthusiastically, of the work, 
‘‘Perhaps no late work, either pagan or Christian, reminds us of 
the golden days of Latin prose so much as the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix.’’** And when we come finally to Gregory Thaumaturgus, a 
writer of no mean skill himself, he can think of no more ‘‘ graceful 
and truly Grecian art’’ than that of literary and oratorical ex- 
cellence, in which he with fulsome praise informs the reader that 
his worthy master, Origen, excelled.** It thus comes to pass that in 
the course of three centuries Christianity, enmeshed in the Graeco- 
Latin world culture, has come to accept—though grudgingly, and 
carefully distinguishing literary merit from philosophical and re- 
ligious content—the language and literature of classical Greece as 
the standard of beauty expressed in the written word. This is not 
to say that the unique beauty of the Holy Scriptures, exemplified 

4? History of Christianity, III, Bk. 4, Ch. iii. 

48 Oration and Panegyric, Arg. i (ANF, VI, 21) : “And as our words are nothing 
else than a kind of imagery of the dispositions of our mind, we should allow those 
who have the gift of speech, like some good artists alike skilled to the utmost in 
their art and liberally furnished in the matter of colors, to possess the liberty of 
painting their word-pictures, not simply of a uniform complexion, but also of vari- 
ous descriptions and of the richest beauty in the abundant mixture of flowers, without 
let or hindrance.” 
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by some of the books of the Old Testament, was not recognized and 
given a place of preéminent honor. But in the expression of beauty 
in the realm of literature, Greece has become for early Christians 


the norm and the ideal. 
Ill 


That the early church Fathers were not ignorant of the great 
monuments of antiquity is obvious. Not only did they attack the 
pagan worship connected with the temples, but they saw almost 
daily religious processions and practices within the pagan pre- 
cincts. No less were they aware of the marvelous heritage of 
statuary, fashioned by the masters of that greatest of Greek arts 
centuries before Christianity came on the scene. Most of the major 
ante-Nicene authors make mention of large numbers of sculptors 
and their work.** As may be supposed they were of different mind 
on the goodness of the art; but they were united in their distaste for 
the ideas and objects portrayed. Since sculpture, like most other 
arts of the time, was devoted largely to the service of pagan re- 
ligion, one is not surprised at the almost universal rejection of 
pagan sculptors and their works by Christians. With delight a 
Tatian and an Arnobius reveal the absurdities of the veneration of 
the statues of the Gods. The former reminds the Greeks of their 
‘*silliness’’ when ‘‘their works are devoted to worthless objects.’”° 
He ridicules the statue, made by Selanion, of Sappho, who is ‘‘a 
lewd, lovesick female, and sings of her own wantonness.’’ The 
great sculptor Myron fares no better, for he ‘‘made a heifer and 
put on it a Victory because by carrying off the daughter of Agenor 
it had born away the prize of adultery and lewdness.’’ When 
Bryaxis made a statue of Pasiphaé and Praxiteles one of Phryné, 
**it seems to have been almost your desire that the women of the 
present should be like’’ them.” 

*® Witness the frequent mention of sculptors and their names by the following: 
Tatian, Address to the Greeks, Ch. xxxiii (ANF, I, 78) ; Theophilus of Antioch, To 
Autolycus, Ch. x (II, 92); Athenagoras, Plea for the Christians, Ch. xvii (II, 136- 
37) ; Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation, Ch. iv (II, 184 f., 188) ; Origen, Against 
Celsus, Bk. 8, Ch. xvii (IV, 646); Arnobius, Against the Heathen, Bk. 6, Ch. xii 
(VI, 511); Lactantius, Institutes, Bk. 2, Ch. iv (VII, 45). Tertullian, as far as I 
know, mentions no names. 

5° Address to the Greeks, Ch. xxxiii (ANF, II, 78). He includes in his attack 
many artists, among them some of the greatest. 

51 Arnobius takes an identical view, asking the Greeks: Whoever said the gods 
looked like men? Yet they are pleased to fashion “Liber with tender limbs, and with 
a woman’s perfectly free and easily flowing lines of body; Venys, naked and un- 
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Here, of course, is the social interpretation of art, which judges 
excellence and beauty by the social lesson taught. The statues are 
viewed solely with regard to the practical effect they will have upon 
those who look at them. Greek art is found wanting. Most of the 
earlier writers show acquaintance with the Greek statues, but 
have nothing to say on their beauty. Theophilus of Antioch, for ex- 
ample, mentions Phidias’ statues of Jupiter and Minerva without 
any reference to their artistry. Athenagoras writes of the famous 
artists and their creations as might a historian without artistic 
appreciation.** The general evaluation is ably expressed by him in 
these words: ‘‘ They are nothing but earth, and stones, and matter, 
and curious art.’’™* 

Clement of Alexandria advances a step forward in appreciation. 
He also is familiar with the relics of antiquity,” and is able to give 
technical information on the materials and mode of construction of 
a statue of Serapis. Although the statues are not divine, he re- 
marks, they are yet beautiful. ‘‘The Parian stone is beautiful, 
but it is not yet Poseidon. The ivory is beautiful, but it is not yet 
the Olympian Zeus.’”* Well and good, he concludes, let art receive 
its due recognition; but let it not fool man with falsehoods and 
absurdities. There is a place, then, with Clement, for artistic ap- 
preciation. For all his ridicule Arnobius is forced to admit that the 
Greeks fashioned their statues with much skill.” And he refers to 
Phidias as ‘‘the well-known and most distinguished sculptor.’ 





clothed, just as if you said that she exposed publicly, and sold to all comers the beauty 
of her prostituted body; Vulean with his cup and hammer, but with his right hand 
free, and with his dress girt up as a workman prepares for his work... .” Every- 
body knows, he continues, that the Athenians made the Hermae in the likeness of 
Alcibiades, and that Praxiteles made Venus using the courtesan Gratina as a model, 
and that Phryné was a model for others. 

52 To Autolycus, Ch. x (ANF, II, 92). 

53 Plea for the Christians, Ch. xvii (ANF, II, 136-37). 

54... yn Tavra Kal AiBor cal bAn kal wepiepyas Téxvn. 

55 Frhortation, Ch. iv (ANF, II, 184 f.), where many are named. 

56 Tbid., Ch. iv (ANF, II, 188): Kaddés 6 Ilapios AiBos, add’ obdéxw Tlooe- 
d@v  Kadds 6 éX€das, GAN’ obdérw "OAdprios. . . . ‘Ouoia ye » ypady. *Emraip- 
eicOw pev h TEXVN, uw GmraTaTw dé Tov GvOpwrov, ws adnOeLa. 

57 Against the Heathen, Bk. 6, Ch. viii (ANF, VI, 509). 

58 Tbid., Ch. xiii (VI, 512): “. . . inter significes ille memoratus Phidias et 
primus, cum Olympii formam Iovis molimine operis extulisset immensi, super dei 
digito PANTARCES inscripsit PULCHER....” The recognition holds, even though written 
in irony. 
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Origen here gives testimony that there are among sculptors ‘‘some 
who are marvelously perfect in their art, as for example Phidias 
and Polyclitus, and among painters, Zeuxis and Apelles....’”* It 
need cause the pious Christian no concern, however, because even 
the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias cannot compare with the image 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

Let any man, therefore, who chooses compare the altars which I have de- 
seribed with those spoken of by Celsus, and the images in the souls of those 
who worship the Most High God with the statues of Phidias, Polyclitus, and 
such like, and he will clearly perceive, that while the latter are lifeless things, 
and subject to the ravages of time, the former abide in the immortal spirit 
as long as the reasonable soul wishes to preserve them. 


The final step, however, in the Christian acceptation of Greek 
art as a norm for beauty remained for Lactantius to take. Indeed, 
the Latin author in a sense went beyond the Greeks themselves in 
artistic taste. The pagans, he says, are so dazzled by their beauti- 
ful images that they forget true religion.” Who are the makers of 
these images? Men, says Lactantius, and from them do these lumps 
obtain ‘‘shape, figure, beauty.’’* The creator is better than the 
creation. Therefore, why should the pagans worship an image 
made by a man? ‘‘ What is so inconsistent, as to despise the 
sculptor and to adore the statue?’’* The main purpose of his 
argument lies elsewhere; but at the same time he clearly shows 
an advanced appreciation of talent in the artist that the Greeks all 
too often ignored. 

It would seem, then, that, although the religious interests of the 

5° Against Celsus, Bk. 8, Ch. xvii (ANF, IV, 646): ... of wer rivés eior Oavya- 
oras xaropbouvres 7d tpyov, Goreap eirey Dadias. . . . This passage is one of the 
few in which early Christian writers refer to painting. 

6° Institutes, Bk. 2, Ch. vii (ANF, VII, 50). The more beautiful the images, 
the greater majesty are they believed to possess. “. . . et quanto fuerint ornatiora 
templa et pulchriora simulacra, tanto plus maiestatis habere creduntur: adeo religio 
eorum nihil est aliut [sic] quam quod cupiditas humana miratur.” (Ch. vi in 
Migne text.) 

®! Tbid., Ch. ii (VII, 42): “. . . homo igitur illorum quasi parens putandus est, 
per cuius manus nata sunt, per quem figuram speciem pulchritudinem habere 
coeperunt. .. .” 

62 Ibid. His finger is placed squarely on one of the imperfections of the classical 
mold. How often indeed did artists of antiquity suffer obscurity while their works 
lived in fame! Their treatment as mere artisans and their delegation of work with 
chisel and hammer to inferior workmen are pertinent facts. But ancient society is 
not alone in this weakness. 
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Greek sculptors were such as to repel Christians with loathing, yet 
some of them overcame this distaste sufficiently to recognize a high 
attainment in artistic endeavor, and an exalted standard of beauty. 
That a Christian should attack violently paganism and all its works 
is not surprising; it is little short of astounding that some of them 
should have found it possible to discern artistic beauty in statues 
designed for the worship of Zeus, Apollo, or Venus. Thus again 
the Greek ideal of beauty found its way into the current of Christian 


thought. 
IV 


Probably few early Christians stood farther from the Greek 
ideal of bodily beauty than old Polycarp at the time of his martyr- 
dom. Yet the memorial of his suffering describes his bones as more 
precious than the most exquisite jewels.“ Here is the Christian 
attitude toward the body in its primitive form. The body as a 
work of art, as beautiful in the sense that the Aphrodite of Cyrene 
is beautiful, is a horrid thing, perilous to the welfare of the soul in- 
habiting it, deserving only of being thrown to the lions in the arena 
or mortified in the desert. On the other hand, the body as the 
temple of the spirit, a tabernacle dedicated to God, is more precious 
than the purest gems. Paul’s influence among the early Christians 
cannot easily be exaggerated. Strong was the ascetic current, and 
sweeping were the denunciations of personal adornment and luxury. 
This latter tendency reaches its more extreme position in Tertullian, 
whose writings leave little doubt of his attitude. Bodily beauty is, 
in the first place, evil. And even if it were not evil, it is yet to be 
feared as dangerous.* Furthermore, ‘‘it is enough that to the 
angels of God, it is not necessary.’’** Woe unto the Christian who 
finds himself or herself beautiful! If these are in such a parlous 
state, how much worse are they who attempt to enhance their 
beauty! ‘‘Certainly you will not regard with approval those efforts 
after an artificial body which aim at surpassing the Creator’s work. 
...’’* Not only must this striving after artificial improvement of 
God’s creation be eschewed, but even that natural grace with which 
the body has been endowed must be suppressed. It must be ob- 
literated by concealment and deliberate negligence.” A beautiful 

68 Martyrdom, Ch. xviii (ANF, I, 43). 

®4 On the Apparel of Women, Bk. 2, Ch. ii (ANF, IV, 19). 

65 Tbid., Ch. iii (IV, 20). 

86 De Spectaculis, Ch. xviii (ANF, III, 87). 

87 On the Apparel of Women, Bk. 2, Chs. ii and iii (ANF, IV, 19, 20). 
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woman who cherishes and wears her beauty not only endangers the 
salvation of her own soul, but those of any who behold her. 

One would search far for an attitude toward beauty more re- 
mote from the Greek ideal. And Tertullian does not stand alone, 
but represents a widespread opinion, especially prevalent among 
the more radical fringes of Christian belief. The strain is certainly 
not non-Christian; but it is exaggerated and perverted from the 
main trend. Clement of Alexandria takes a little more considered 
position when he recognizes a true basis for beauty, although he is 
also unremitting in his denunciation of primping females and un- 
wonted ostentation.* There are kinds of beauty that are worthy 
of cultivation. One is health: ‘‘Beauty is the free flower of 
health.’** Likewise, the working wife is beautiful.”° That, how- 
ever, which is most beautiful in man is his mind or spirit." What 
is more natural, coming from the great Alexandrian? The Greeks 
could understand him when he talked of the beauty of the mind. 
This, however, is a rather abstract manner of viewing bodily 
beauty. Clement quotes with approbation the description of a 
** Model Maiden”’ ascribed to Zeno the Cittizan, in which comeliness 
of features and form are combined with purity and modesty.” He 
shows no fear of or distaste for natural grace and fairness. But he 
insists on the requirement of purity. ‘‘ Beauty blighted by vice is 
loathsome. ... Keep beauty pure, that it may be truly fair.’’* This 
represents the chief Christian attitude to the beauty of the human 
form: God’s creation is not to be spurned, mortified, or disdained. 
But that.creation is to be preserved in purity. 

So it is that we find numerous references to bodily beauty in all 
the first three centuries. Hermas mentions in one of his dreams 
twelve women, ‘‘very beautiful of form.’’* Athenagoras empha- 

*8 E.g., Instructor, Bk. 2, Ch. iii (ANF, II, 247), where moderation is advised, in 
order that our possessions may reflect a beautiful Christian life; Bk. 3, Ch. iv (II, 
279), where he remarks that the love of the beautiful is not to be turned toward 
self-love and ostentation; also Bk. 3, Ch. iii (II, 276 ff.), where he lays down many 
rules for the care of the person. 

6° Tbid., Bk. 3, Ch. xi (ANF, II, 287) : “AvOos de rijs iyreias EXevBeprov 7d KadXos . 

7° Thid. 

71 Ibid., Bk. 3, Ch. iii (ANF, II, 276): ... xddAdos yap Apiorovy rp@rov pev 7d 
Wuxixov. . . . 

72 Ibid., Ch. xi (ANF, II, 289). 

78 Exhortation, Ch. iv (ANF, II, 185): Aloxpév tori 7d Kaddos TBper peuapau- 
pévov. . . . THpncov ablrd xabapdy, tva % Kaddv. 

™ The Pastor, Bk. 3, Sim. 9, Ch. ix (ANF, II, 46): “Mulieres speciosissimae 


duodecim.” 
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sizes both the ethical and the natural excellence of beauty of form, 
when he speaks of those who outrage ‘‘the fair workmanship of 
God’’ by sexual vices.” ‘‘For beauty on earth is not self-made, but 
sent hither by the hand and will of God.’’ Later on Lactantius 
wrote an essay on the workmanship of God, in which he carried on 
these ideas of the excellence of human beauty fortified by ethical 
purity. The animals, he says, are fashioned for protection and 
utility ; but man has been made for beauty as well. The hair on the 
head and the open face of man are such that they ‘‘display an ap- 
pearance of wonderful comeliness.’’* ‘‘And how beautiful the 
other parts are can scarcely be expressed.’’” These opinions ap- 
proach those of the Greeks, except for the all-important difference 
that for Lactantius as for all the other Christians the hand of God, 
unseen yet real, is behind all beauty in the world. He has come very 
close, however, to plain admiration for the beautiful body. 

Perhaps Bishop Cyprian, ever mindful of the purity of the flock, 
has most aptly expressed the Christian viewpoint of the first three 
centuries in his letter to Donatus: ‘‘ Whatever is artificially beauti- 
ful is perishing. . .. But this [the temple of the Spirit] remains in 
a beauty perpetually vivid, in perfect honor, in permanent 
splendor.’’”* 


V 


In the midst of an antagonistic pagan world, in which almost all 
art was servant of the gods and their various devotees, Christians 
lived among relics of a glorious past—literature, paintings, statues, 
edifices. Their first reaction was one of antipathy. These monu- 
ments were symbols of that sinful heathenism that could not but be 
abhorrent to true followers of His way. Whether that ancient 
achievement was expressed in appreciation of nature, literature, 
art, or the human form, it was universally tainted. To overcome 
this antipathy and arrive at a measure of esteem for the sort of 
beauty embodied in the Greek attainment required no little medita- 


75 A Plea for the Christians, Ch. xxxiv (ANF, II, 147): amipotvres xai 7d roin- 
Tov Tov Geov xaddv (ob yap abroroinrov éwi yns 1d Kaddos, GANG bwd xELpds Kal 
yvapuns reurouevoy rou Oeov). 

76 On the Workmanship of God, Ch. vii (ANF, VII, 288) : “speciem miri decoris 
ostendat.” The ears, he continues, are beautiful because they are “double” (sym- 
metrical) and bare. 

77 Ibid., Ch. x (ANF, VII, 291). 

78 Epistle 1, to Donatus (ANF, V, 280). 
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tion and spiritual struggle in earnest Christians. That they did, 
to some extent at least, bridge the gap, rejecting whatever seemed 
mediocre in ethical and intellectual thought while accepting the 
aesthetic genius, is clear. With the emphasis always on the value 
of spiritual things as against worldly values, many of the early 
Christians, such as Athenagoras, Clement, and Lactantius, found 
in the works of classical Greece examples of excellence and beauty 
that demanded admiration. While Hermas addressed the followers 
of the Lord, saying, ‘‘ You who are servants of God dwell in a 
strange land,’’ Minucius Felix was delighted with the pleasant 
situation of Ostia beside the gentle waves of the Mediterranean. 
While Justin told the Greeks that their compositions were monu- 
ments of madness and intemperance, Athenagoras and Minucius 
took them as models of literary perfection and produced superb 
works of theirown. While Tatian ridiculed Greek statuary for its 
lasciviousness and worthlessness, Origen mentioned such sculptors 
as Phidias and Polyclitus, who were ‘‘marvelously perfect in their 
art.’’ While Tertullian wrathfully denied any excellence of the 
body, Lactantius wrote about the beauty of the human form, de- 
scribing the symmetry of the head and the comeliness of the figure. 

The sense of beauty was admirably conceived and visualized by 
the Greeks. When the early Christian writers came on the scene, 
viewing the world with a predominantly Jewish outlook, they 
found this classical appreciation not only strange and foreign, but 
evil and abhorrent as well. In the course of the first three centuries, 
however, as the permanent values of Greek civilization permeated 
more and more the Christian framework, the ideal of beauty—in 
nature, in literature, in art, in the human form—penetrated the 
moral and religious barriers set up by Christianity, and took its 
place alongside the ideas of being, natural law, justice, the good, 
and the many other features of Greek intellect and culture, to enrich 
and fortify the Christian tradition in its long struggle against the 
dark forces of earth. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN AND PROBLEM OF LEIBNIZ’S 
DISCOURSE OF 1686 


By Leroy E. LozemMKER 


The Discourse on Metaphysics (as it was named by Grotefend, 
its first editor) is the earliest statement of his philosophical opin- 
ions with which Leibniz himself expressed some satisfaction. But 
he never published it and never, so far as is known, submitted it 
to his friends for criticism, as he usually did, and he later con- 
sidered its position as sound but incomplete. Compared witb 
later summaries of his philosophical views its emphasis is theo- 
logical. Whereas the Principles of Nature and of Grace and the 
Monadology begin with the conception of individual substance and 
proceed to the divine harmony, it begins with the divine per- 
fection and, making use of Leibniz’s earlier studies in epistemology 
and logic (from 1679 to 1684) and his contemporary criticism of 
Cartesian physics (1686), it arrives finally at the conception of 
man’s freedom and his membership in the republic of spirits whose 
monarch is God. It cannot therefore be considered, as Russell and 
others have held,* ‘‘the best account he ever wrote’’ of his philos- 
ophy. It is not even an adequate one; among other things, he 
had yet to. perfect his analysis of vis viva, of the gradation of in- 
dividual substances and their perceptions and appetities, and of 
the nature of corporeal beings. And he also afterward changed his 
argument for the existence and nature of individual substances. 
The Discourse was directed at a more particular problem. 

Accounts of Leibniz’s purpose in writing it are confused. 
The best known biographers, Guhrauer and Kuno Fischer, were 
unaware of its existence. It is known that Leibniz sent a ‘‘sum- 
mary,’’ consisting of 37 propositions, to Antoine Arnauld for his 
criticism, and it is generally assumed that he intended the entire 
Discourse for Arnauld, perhaps as a part of his plans for church 
reunion.’ It is the purpose of this paper to amplify this view, and 


1A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, Rev. ed. (London, 1937), 7. 
2H. Wildon Carr (Leibniz [London, 1929], 22) asserts,.without ground, that 
since Arnauld was then 75, living in seclusion and practically excommunicated, 
Leibniz “could have nothing to gain by his approval or disapproval,” but intended 
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to throw light upon the purpose of the Discourse by means of 
the previously unpublished notes made by Leibniz on the famous 
controversy between Arnauld and Malebranche on the nature of 
grace.* The supplement contains a translation of a part of these 
notes. 


I 


The Discourse is probably a preliminary study for the preface 
to Leibniz’s long projected Demonstrationes Catholicae, a Christian 
apologetic which was to provide the basis not merely for church 
reunion, but for the conversion of the world by the force of 
logical demonstration. It is for this reason that he sought 
Arnauld’s opinion about it. 

Leibniz’s plan for the Catholic Demonstrations was first devel- 
oped at Mainz around 1669 or 1670, in connection with the theologi- 
cal discussions with the Baron von Boineburg. Its outline, in 
brief, was the following: 

Preface: The prolegomena will contain the elements of philosophy; as fol- 
lows: first principles of metaphysics (de ente), of logic (de mente), of mathe- 
matics (de spatio), of physics (de corpore), of practical philosophy (de 
civitate). 

Part I. Demonstration of the Existence of God. 

Part II. Demonstration of the Immortality of the Soul. 

Part III. Demonstration of the Possibility of the Mysteries of the Christian 


Faith. 
Part IV. Demonstration of the Authority of the Catholic Church.‘ 





the work for Count Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels. But though Arnauld had been 
driven from France by Jesuit persecution in 1679, he was in the midst of both 
controversial and expository writing, and influential both in Paris and in Rome. 

5 An excellent critical account of the controversy is found in R. W. Church, A 
Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche (London, 1931), ch. VI, VII, VIII. 

* The complete outline is printed in PA. vi. i, 494 f. It was first described and 
published, in part, by W. Kabitz, Die Philosophie des jungen Leibniz (Heidelberg, 
1909), 110 f., 157 f. 

The following abbreviations will be used in the text and notes: 

G. C. I. Gerhardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
(Leipzig). 

PA. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Saémtliche Schriften und Briefe, herausgegeben von 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

ii. Philosophischer Briefwechsel. 

iv. Philosophische Schriften. 

S. Jules Simon, ed., Oeuvres Philosophiques d’Antoine Arnauld (Paris, 1845). 
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The plan for securing its acceptance and assuring its influence 
involved, first, the support of an influential Catholic nobleman, in 
this case Boineburg; second, Leibniz’s submission to the Catholic 
Church on condition that certain interpretations which he had 
given of decisions of the Council of Trent be approved by Rome; 
third, the preparation of the Catholic Demonstrations, which in- 
volved these interpretations. One of the secondary purposes, at 
least, of Leibniz’s journey to Paris was to secure Arnauld’s sup- 
port for the project, and Boineburg gave him letters to the great 
controversialist (which he himself supplemented with his own 
prolix letter of November, 1671. [G. I, 71-74]). But Boineburg’s 
death removed the first condition of the plan, support from Catholic 
nobility, and though Leibniz came to know Arnauld well, he did 
not present the proposal to him.* 

In 1679, one of the most creative and fruitful years of his 
activity, circumstances seemed favorable for the revival of the 
plan, with the Catholic Duke John Frederick of Hanover as the 
noble sponsor, but with the apologetic work itself altered only in 
minor matters. In his letter to the Duke describing the proposal, 
Leibniz is concerned about the tact and finesse needed in securing 
the official approval of Rome for his theological interpretations. 
The Peace of Nymwegen had made Rome more inclined toward 
winning than censuring the Protestants. Bossuet’s exposition 
of the Catholic faith had received papal approval. That summer 
the Franciscan priest and imperial legate Spinola arrived at the 
court in Hanover with a message from Innocent XI, the anti- 
Jesuit pope who was zealous in his moral reforms and interest 
in the return of the Protestants to Rome. In August began 
Leibniz’s long correspondence with Bossuet, the friend and sup- 
porter of Arnauld, through whom Leibniz also hoped to secure the 
interest of Louis XIV. Though Arnauld is not named at this 
time as a judge of Leibniz’s doctrinal position, he was certainly 
strategically connected to serve as one, combining favor both at 
Paris and at Rome with a searching objectivity and an outstand- 
ing ability, not only in philosophy but in mathematics.® 

5 The best summary of the project and these events is in Leibniz’s letter to 
Duke John Frederick, Fall, 1679. PA. ii, i, 487 f. 

® In 1679 Leibniz insisted, to John Frederick and others, that he had perfected 
himself in mathematics only to master the methods of demonstration in theology, 
and to create a public confidence in his ability as a logician. See the letter cited in 
note 5. 
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The death of John Frederick on December 18 of the same 
year, and the succession of his Protestant brother Ernest August, 
once more interfered with Leibniz’s plan, but this time only 
briefly. Count Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels, who had already written 
in support of church union from the Catholic side, became the 
new candidate for the position of noble spearhead for the proposal. 
In 1680 an opportunity was offered for entering into correspond- 
ence with him, and the letters of 1681, 1682, 1683, 1684 reveal 
the diplomatic adroitness with which Leibniz led up to his plan, 
and drew Arnauld into the discussion of it.” It becomes more and 
more clear, as the correspondence progresses, that Leibniz still 
has Arnauld in mind as the apologist and thinker whose fair- 
ness would lead him to appreciate his views and whose recom- 
mendations would carry weight in Paris and Rome. The corre- 
spondence with Arnauld was a continuation of this series of 
letters, and was mediated, as is well known, by the Count. But 
the Catholic Demonstrations never advanced beyond the prelimi- 
nary stage; both Count Ernest and Arnauld were concerned 
about winning so illustrious a convert as Leibniz, but neither 
became enthusiastic over the prospects of a Christian apology 
designed to end all apologies. 

The contents of the Discourse support the opinion that it was 
intended as a study for the preface of the Catholic Demonstra- 
tions, in particular, for the metaphysical part in which ‘‘true 
notions of God and the soul, of person, substance, and accidents’’ * 
were to be presented, and that it was intended for Arnauld’s ap- 
proval or criticism as indicating the position of the greater work 
from which Leibniz expected so much. Thus the Discourse con- 
tains no demonstrations of God’s existence, immortality, the 
eucharist, church authority, but is restricted to the crucial prob- 
lem of God’s grace in relation to man’s freedom. 


Il 


More interesting is the relation of the Discourse to the increas- 
ingly bitter controversy which had developed between Arnauld 
and Malebranche since the publication of the Des Vraies et des 

7 See PA. ii, i, #228, 239, 241, 245 for the early letters in the correspondence. 
In the last letter Leibniz proposes that his work be anonymous and written as if 


by a Catholic. 
SPA. ii, i, 488. 
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Fausses Idées by the former in 1683, and which continued until 
the end of the decade. Leibniz had been a friend to both men 
in Paris, and his own thought, as worked out in 1679, had un- 
doubtedly been influenced by both. To him, as to both of them, 
the moral problem of the century appeared in theological garb— 
the relation of divine grace to human individuality. A revolution 
threatened Europe; the moral order of the homme honnéte who 
found his true freedom in obedience to higher order, political, 
ecclesiastical, and ‘‘natural,’’ was threatened by the libertin, whose 
freedom recognized no higher order than his own thinking.® The 
philosophical problem was to define human freedom without limit- 
ing divine wisdom and power, for ‘‘Averroism’’ in its modern 
forms threatened the former, and Pelagianism, Socinianism and 
related trends the latter. The philosopher of the homme honnéte 
was Augustine, but even he was ambiguous, depending on whether 
he was seen by the Molinist Jesuits, a Cartesian voluntarist like 
Malebranche, a Jansenist like Arnauld, or a mathematical Platonist 
like Leibniz. And as Locke had discovered in England, the broader 
theological problem involved the narrower epistemological one. 
So Malebranche and Arnauld argued about the nature of ideas, 
or more particularly, about the part of God and the part of 
man in human knowledge. But this is but one aspect of their 
defense of the sovereignty of God and the true freedom of man, 
against the free thinking which threatened. 

Leibniz had probably already been influenced by both men. 
In the first years after his departure from Paris he had worked 
out his own metaphysics, logic, and epistemology in harmony 
with one another. The unifying concept had been the process 
of expression or representation, a relationship sharply defined in 
mathematical functions, and then applied both to symbolic logic 
(the wniversal characteristic and logical calculus) and to his 
epistemology.*® Both Malebranche and Arnauld held that knowl- 
edge involves a representation of reality; their disagreement con- 
cerned the place of ideas in this representation, Arnauld consider- 


® On the European revolution see G. I, 26 (1669); G. VII, 162 (16797); G. V, 
444 (after 1700). 

10 For example, the “What is an Idea?” (G. VII, 263 ff.), the Dialogue of 
1677 (G. VII, 190 f.) among many other evidences. Leibniz does not use the term 
represent in its epistemological sense, however, until the Discowrse, section 26 


(G. IV, 451). 
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ing an idea merely the representative aspect of the act of percep- 
tion itself, while Malebranche made it the divine object of our 
perception." But Leibniz had extended the notion of representa- 
tion, or expression, beyond epistemology to the logical and 
existential structure of being; every individual is a series of 
actions representative of the universe according to a limited point 
of view. Only in the Discourse, intended for Arnauld, does he 
finally adopt the term represent for the epistemological relation- 
ship, and only in the Discourse does he permanently choose the 
term perception rather than cogitation for the fundamental act 
of representation. In this usage he agrees with Arnauld. 

One other point Leibniz may have taken from Arnauld. In the 
Port Royal Logic (part IV, chapter VI) Arnauld establishes 
the rule that in every axiom the predicate is included in the 
subject. This rule Leibniz applies, about 1679, to all propositions, 
and it is not surprising that he includes the argument for the 
nature of individual substance which he builds upon it in the 
Discourse, though it is paradoxical, perhaps, that it is this very 
argument which Arnauld later chooses to attack.” Leibniz agreed 
with Arnauld that perception is a representative activity proper 
to individuals. 

To Malebranche, on the other hand, Leibniz wrote in 1679 that 
he agreed with him on three points: that God always acts in 
the best possible way, that we see all things in God, and that there 
can be no direct influence between soul and body.** But he had 
already qualified the second point by working out his own concep- 
tion of ideas. Ideas are not merely in God as the immediate 
objects of my perception and the representatives of objects, as 
Malebranche held; ideas are rather the possibilities of my activity 
in thinking, and therefore the form of my representative percep- 
tions or thoughts.** In God they are the universal harmony out 
of which the world is made as the best possible choice; in me they 
are the law of my individuality, and as this law is expressed 


11 See the controversy between John Laird and A. O. Lovejoy on Arnauld’s 
alleged neo-realism in Mind 32 (1923), 449-461; 33 (1924), 176-181. 

12 Discourse, #18, 13 (G. IV, 433, 3 f., 436). 

18 G. I, 328, 13 f.; 330, 14 f. 

1 See among others, Leibniz’s notes to Foucher’s reply to Malebranche, 1676 
(Rabbe, L/Abbé Simon Foucher [Paris: 1867], Appendix, xlii f.), and the “What 
is an Idea?” of 1678. 
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in a series of particular events or modifications, an idea is the 
possibility of each perceptive act in which external order is repre- 
sented by an internal quality. In his later criticism of Malebranche 
Leibniz seems above all concerned with his denial that denomina- 
tions (in the present controversy, modifications) are intrinsic to 
individuals,” or, as Arnauld put it, perceptions are essentially 
representative modifications of the soul. 

Leibniz’s own epistemology was thus formulated and well 
related to his logic before the controversy between Arnauld and 
Malebranche took place. Moreover, his theory was sharper and 
more complete than that which either of the men defended in 
the argument, for both neglected the réle of symbols in knowledge. 
This may explain why he was rather slow in following the books 
in which the discussion was carried out, and so far as is known, 
never read more than the first four works in the series. 

In general he esteemed Arnauld more highly than Malebranche 
as a thinker. To Ernest he wrote, ‘‘Father Malebranche . . . is 
most ingenious and has some very good and solid thoughts, but 
he has others which are a little hyperbolic and lightly conceived’’; 
and again, ‘‘ As for myself, I find [in Malebranche] many beautiful 
thoughts, but there are still some which have more éclat than 
soundness.’’ And to Tschirnhaus, in a letter in which Male- 
branche’s mathematical attainments are derided, he said, ‘‘ Father 
Malebranche has much spirit, but Mr. Arnauld writes with more 
judgment.’’** Meanwhile other friends were asking for his 
opinion about the dispute. Foucher wrote on December 8, 1684: 


I have many things to say and write on this controversy which concern only 
philosophy—for I leave theology to Mr. Arnauld. But we do not have all 
the facilities here for publishing that could be desired. . . . Yet I wish with 
all my heart, Sir, that we might have all that we lack on these matters from 
you. Your words are dear to us."’ 


But as late as March 4, 1685, Leibniz had not read the controversy, 
and he seems to have been repelled by the bitterness which it had 
developed.** The notes here translated must have been written 


15 For example, G. IV, 507, 5 f.; 509, 30 f. (1698). 

16 PA. ii, i, 544 (Dee. 29, 1684) and the letter following, of March 4, 1685; p. 
541. 

17 PA, ii, i, #248. 

18To Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels. PA. ii, i, #252, However, Leibniz knew 
the issues in the controversy before he wrote the Meditations on Knowledge, Truth, 
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after that time. No information now available provides a date 
for them, but the fact that they end with the fourth book in the 
dispute, Malebranche’s Three Letters of 1685, and the similarity 
of their problems and some of the comments to ideas in the 
Discourse, suggest a date late in 1685, the Discourse having been 
written in the winter of 1685-1686. During the same year Leibniz 
also made notes on the Recherche de la Vérité;** both sets may well 
have been preparatory for the Discourse. 


lit 


We may conclude by summarizing the main points at which 
Leibniz’s reactions to the dispute are reflected in the form and 
content of his own work. The more direct parallels are indicated 
in the annotations which we have supplied to his own notes. 

The problem of the Discourse is, as we have seen, the relation 
of divine grace to man’s individuality and to the realm of nature. 
Leibniz is concerned with two things: to provide a universal order 
upon which man and nature depend and so to avoid libertinism, 
and to assure the spontaneous activity of man, not merely in willing 
but in perception, and so to avoid a naturalistic pantheism. He 
shares Malebranche’s concern that we recognize God as our light, 
and agrees that the universal basis of man’s knowledge and there- 
fore of his moral duty is in the divine harmony (1 verso). In short, 
he approves of Malebranche’s starting-point in perfection. 

But because Malebranche has not understood the nature of 
ideas, he has not succeeded in establishing man’s freedom. When 
he accuses Arnauld of encouraging libertinism, Leibniz checks his 
charge with a marginal ‘‘N. B.’’ (3 verso), but in a sense it is 
Malebranche who has encouraged libertinism by defining man’s 
activity entirely in terms of will and making his intellect passive. 
To make will independent of intellect is to come dangerously close 
to the libertine’s ‘‘freedom of indifference’’ (3 verso). Arnauld is 
therefore right in stressing perception as a distinctly human 
activity. 
and Ideas, published in Nov., 1684 (see G. IV, 423, 1 f.; 426, 17 f.) and may have 
read the Des Vraies et Fausses Idées before then. 

1° Bodemann, Leibniz-Handschriften, IV (Phil.), vi, 6. (p. 85). Bodemann 
did not recognize the work. It can be dated by the watermark of alternate sheets, 
which contains the date 1685. Cf. Kabitz in K. Fischer, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 


Leben, Werke, u. Lehre. 5. Aufl. (1920), 754. The watermarks in the notes on the 
Malebranche-Arnauld controversy do not correspond to these, however. 
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Malebranche’s denial that God wills particular events, though 
intended to establish God’s perfect goodness in the face of sin, 
has a similar effect. Malebranche asserts this because he does 
not understand the nature of God’s will in choosing the best pos- 
sible world (4 recto). In creating each individual God’s will takes 
the form of an individual idea, or a law of the individual series, 
from which the activities of the individual follow. This law in- 
cludes all the events which will ever befall him, and it is in this 
sense that Arnauld’s rule that the predicate is im the subject 
applies to all propositions having an individual as a subject.” 
God’s particular volitions (3 verso) take the form of his approval 
of every event determined by the individual laws which he has 
chosen, and since God sees adequately and intuitively all of these 
events, he wills them in this sense. The subordinate regulations 
of nature, which Leibniz stresses in the Discourse (sections 16, 17), 
along with the laws of individual substances (section 13), are thus 
expressions of God’s will, including his particular volitions. Yet 
he is absolved from moral responsibility for evil, since the actions 
of every individual follow from the laws of his own nature. Even 
miracles are of this nature rather than direct and particular 
decisions of God (3 verso). This may explain why Leibniz later 
considered Malebranche’s occasionalism as a continuous miracle, 
but his own parallelism as not. Here again Arnauld’s individual- 
istic and realistic approach serves to clarify and correct Male- 
branche’s idealism. 

Out of the same misunderstanding of the ideas arises Male- 
branche’s theory of an intelligible space, with all of its incon- 
sistencies. This theory is unnecessary, since we do not strictly 
see things in God; we see things by means of God or the harmony 
of meaning (2 verso). It is in this sense that God is our light. 
Arnauld is right in his realism. Ideas are the divinely provided 
forms of our perceptions (4 recto), but we perceive things, not 
ideas. If Malebranche had had the right concept of ideas and of 
their polar nature (involving both activity and passivity in the 

20 To truths of fact, however, expressing temporal relations within existence, 
Leibniz always recognized that it applies only implicitly and obliquely. 

21In 1675-6, before Leibniz had worked out his own theory of ideas, he him- 


self entertained the notion of an Immensum as an aspect of God. Jagodinski, 
Leibnitziana. Elementa Philosophiae Arcanae de Summa Rerum (Kasan, 1913), 


especially # VII, 120 f. 
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individual) he might have avoided his tendency to deny reality to 
creatures (4 verso, 7 recto). 

But though perceptions, while representative of external things, 
are yet essential modifications of the individual, Arnauld is wrong 
in holding that we do not need to analyze them further (1 verso). 
To stop with this is to fail to apply logic to our perceptions, and 
to provide a criterion for adequate knowledge. Neither Male- 
branche nor Arnauld has recognized the passive element in human 
experience, the materia prima of the monad and the symbolic con- 
structions which it makes possible. Thus though both hold that 
knowledge involves representation, neither has been clear about the 
nature of this representation or expression. 

Arnauld is also right in defending the activity and essential 
privacy of the individual’s knowledge. A finite individual can 
have a perception of infinity, but it will be a finite perception, and 
his own (4 recto). Perceptions are modifications of the soul itself, 
not of God (4 verso). But though his own logic provides the basis 
for relating this privacy to God as the universal source of all, 
Arnauld fails to establish a proper relationship between individual 
spontaneity and universal order. It is in this sense that he may 
encourage the libertine. 

Leibniz therefore decides that the two views are not irrecon- 
cilable (4 verso), but that Arnauld’s realism and individualism 
is consistent with Malebranche’s Platonism and universalism. The 
synthesis is to be found in the nature of ideas as active principles, 
in their differentiation into laws of individual substances or series, 
each with its active and its passive poles, and in the more exact 
notion of representation as the response of every individual to 
the entire universe in his own imperfect and inadequate perspec- 
tive. It is this synthesis that is found, for the first time explicitly, 
in the Discourse. And this is the adequate answer of the dilemma 
of the homme honnéte, since it establishes the possibility of 
spontaneity and freedom under universal law. 

But the answer, it is clear, is closer to Arnauld’s Jansenism 
than to Malebranche’s voluntarism. It corrects the latter, but 
merely completes the former. Perhaps this, too, influenced Leibniz 
to seek the approval of the great controversialist for his new 
system. 

Emory University. 
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Text SUPPLEMENT Bod.H IV (Phil.), vi. 5, p. 85. 


[1 RECTO] ON THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN M. ARNAULD 
AND THE REVEREND FATHER MALEBRANCHE ABOUT IDEAS.* 


The controversy . . . about ideas began with M. Arnauld’s book on true 
and false ideas,? published in Cologne by Nicolas Schouten, 1683. octavo, 
339 pp. 


M. Arnauld, wishing to examine the view of Father Malebranche on 
nature and grace, planned first to examine the principles which he formu- 
lated in his book on the Recherche de la Vérité. He begins (ch. 1) with the 
rules which should be kept in view in such an investigation. These are: 

1. one should begin with the most simple things; 

2. not to confuse what we know clearly through other confused notions; 

3. not to seek reasons to infinity but to stop with what we know to be of the 
nature of the thing or to be certainly a quality of it; thus we ought not to 
seek a reason why extension is divisible, or the mind is capable of thinking; 
4. not to require definitions of terms that are clear in themselves, and which 
we can only make obscure by trying to define them . . .; 

5. not to confuse questions to which one should reply with a formal cause, 
with those to which one should reply with an efficient cause; . . 

6. not to think of minds as bodies, nor of bodies as minds, in ascribing to 
either properties which belong only to the other . . .; 

7. not to multiply beings beyond necessity, as when the ordinary philosophy 
asks for the substantial form of stone, gold, ete. (Simon, 29 f.).* 

In my opinion these rules are good, but they need some restriction 
or interpretation. Of the third rule, I should say that it is necessary 
to give a criterion by which to know where to stop, for we cannot go to 
infinity, but it is also insufficient to know that a quality belongs to some- 


1TI am indebted to the Director of the Hannover Landesbibliothek and the edi- 
tors of the Prussian Academy edition of Leibniz, for permission given in 1939 to 
copy and use these manuscripts. 

If there is hope of restoring and perfecting a genuine European culture, one 
of the first imperatives should be the complete critical edition of Leibniz which has 
been undertaken so often, and as often broken off because of war or revolution, 
first the Prussian occupation of Hanover, then the First World War, and finally 
the fall of the Weimar Republic. 

In this translation I have printed only some of Leibniz’s abstracts, but most 
of his comments. Comments are to be distinguished by inset margins. I have 
given references from the abstracts to the corresponding text in Simon (see note 4 
above) the only text of the controversy which was available. The footnotes point 
out the parallels in the Discourse. Occasionally I have condensed Leibniz’s ab- 
stracts in parentheses. 

2 Arnauld’s title appears in the Discourse, #23 (G. IV, 449, 14). 

3 Discourse, #5 (G. IV, 431, 6 f.); #10, 11. 
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thing with certainty, since we often seek a reason for the qualities of 
things. This same criterion should also make us understand, in the 6th 
and 7th rules, what terms are clear in themselves, and when it is un- 
necessary to seek a formal cause for them. 
The author says, in ch. 2, that since we can think of different things without 
changing their nature, our thoughts are modifications of the soul. He adds, 
however, that there is perhaps some thought in me which does not change, 
[1 VERSO] and which can be taken for the essence of my soul. . . . I find 
two of these, the thought of universal being, and that which the soul has of 
itself ; for it seems that both of these are found in all other thoughts: that of 
universal being because they all include the idea of being, since our soul 
knows nothing except under the notion of being, possible or existent; and 
the thought which our soul has of itself because whatever I may know, I 
know it by a kind of virtual reflection which accompanies all my thoughts. 
Now since it is the nature of mind to perceive objects, some necessarily and 
some contingently, it is ridiculous to ask why our mind perceives them. 
(S. 33 f.). 

I am not of M. Arnauld’s opinion in this matter, for since the mind 
does not see a connection between our soul and most objects, it must seek 
to inform itself how it perceives them. It is not enough to say that we 
should seek the efficient cause which makes us think sometimes of one 
thing and sometimes of another. It is also necessary to know the way 
in which this efficient cause achieves its effect, and this reduces in part 
to the formal cause.* 

After this M. Arnauld undertakes to show that it suffices to think of the idea 
as the perception itself, and that it is useless and vain to assume representa- 
tive beings as immediate objects of perception. He even believes that it is 
a vestige of the Scholastic philosophy that has led Father Malebranche to 
this assumption, since the School assumes that the mind cannot conceive 
what is at a distance, and for this reason has introduced certain species which 
objects transmit through the air to us; that Father Malebranche has rejected 
these species leaping through the air, but has retained the principle of such 
species. This has led him to imagine certain representative beings which 
the soul sees when it sees the sun. (Ch. 3; S. 39, 45-47). 
To this I should reply that the Scholastics are not as absurd as might be 
thought in introducing species which are transmitted through the air, 
since these species are, properly speaking, the propagation of motion by 
a medium. As for the soul, I admit that there is nothing in it but its 
qualities and its thoughts, but one can conceive ideas outside of it in 
God, and God acting immediately on the soul. One can say in a sense 
that since every perfection or every perfect thing comes from God (as 


* Cf. Leibniz’s defense of forms in Discourse, #10, 11, 18. 
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the Apostle says) it is by the divine light® that we are illumined, and so 
God, being our immediate object, communicates to us some relation to 
the ideas which are in him.*® 

[2 RECTO] [After a series of summaries of Arnauld’s criticisms of Male- 

branche’s theory of intelligible space, and its bearing on the question of 

whether God has particular ideas representative of every object we perceive, 
which Malebranche denies, the question is raised whether we see God rather 
than things. | 

[2 VERSO] Father Malebranche had said that since everything that comes 

from God is for God, we must in some way see God when we see his works, 

and that if God had given a mind the sun as its immediate object, that mind 
would be made for the sun. M. Arnauld says that this is a sophism, and 
points out that Malebranche recognizes that our soul knows itself without 
seeing itself in God .. . , yet it is not necessary that it is made for itself 
and not for God. He says that we see God in seeing eternal truths, because 
they are in God. But in the notes he says that we do not properly see God 
in seeing his creatures. Yet he had said that God is our immediate object, 
and he says that our soul does not perceive objects outside of us by them- 
selves. M. Arnauld concludes that according to the father it would be 

necessary to say that we see God rather than objects. (Ch. 17; S. 146-151). 
But it seems to me that if there were connected mirrors so that when we 
looked through all of them we could not tell whether there were a mirror 
or not, but could see objects in them, in such a way that we could not 
perceive by sight whether it was without the mirror or not (though we 
might know by reasoning or by the relations) then I should say that we 
were seeing the object without seeing the mirror.’ 

[3 RECTO] [The rest of Arnauld’s work Leibniz summarizes without com- 

ment. He notes Arnauld’s charge that Malebranche’s view makes the 

merely human divine, since a woman admiring her beauty in a mirror is 
seeing God; Arnauld agrees with Malebranche that we have no clear knowl- 
edge of our soul, but holds that knowledge of our body is just as unclear. 

Leibniz notes Arnauld’s criticism of Malebranche’s view that only man’s 

will is active and that his understanding is passive. | 


The father compares perceptions to figures, and inclinations to movements. 
But if bodies can give themselves movements they will also give themselves 
figures. Then the soul in giving itself inclinations will also give itself per- 
ceptions.* (S. 239). 


5 Leibniz first wrote “les idées” but crossed out these words and substituted “la 
lumiére divine.” Discourse, #28. 

6 This is the first indication of Leibniz’s synthesis. Discourse, #23 (G. IV, 449, 
1 f.) is the closest parallel; #25, 26, 27 modify it in Arnauld’s favor. 

7 The analogy of the mirrors is, of course, old in Leibniz. It oceurs in Dis- 
course, #9. 
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[Leibniz has only one comment, on a view of Descartes quoted with approval 
by Arnauld] : 
M. Descartes (part 1 of the Principles) says that we know clearly and 
distinctly color, pain, and other feelings. As for me, I do not agree. 
[3 VERSO] Reply of Father Malebranche. Rotterdam, Leers, 1684. 335 
pages. He says in chapter 1 that M. Arnauld was angered at him because 
he had undeceived certain persons who held the opinions of M. Arnauld 
about grace. 
[Leibniz notes Malebranche’s statement that the Traité de la Nature et de la 
Grace was written to refute the libertine, who argues a complete separation 
of man from God (ch. 2, viii, ix; S. 280) and checks it with a marginal 
“7m 1 
Ch. 4; God wills that all men should be saved. It is certain that they are 
not, and that nothing can resist God; then there must be in God something 
which prevents him from having a practical will to save all men. 


[Malebranche infers that God acts only on the basis of a general will, and 

not, as do we, by particular volitions. He excepts miracles, ‘‘or the effects 

whose natural or occasional causes are unknown to us.’’] 
As for me, I should rather believe that everything that takes place 
through wisdom takes place through general laws, that is, through rules 
or principles, and that God always acts wisely. So miracles [are] 
themselves entirely in the general order, that is, in general laws. But 
what makes them miracles is that they are not the intelligible notions of 
subjects and cannot be foreseen by the greatest finite mind that can be 
imagined. Everything natural can be explained in detail without 
thinking of God, after we have once established that he is the universal 
cause of all. Nothing more needs to be said to explain everything that 
is natural.*® 


Father Malebranche believes, in chapter 4 . . . that God is indifferent to 
acting or not acting externally, but that he is not indifferent in regard to 
the manner of acting; he always follows the wisest conduct ... (S. p. 
297, xi). 
As for me, I believe that God is never indifferent to anything. And he 
follows the wisest conduct also in the question of whether he ought to 
act or not. Yet he is right in saying that God must not interfere with 





® The similarity of Leibniz’s theory of perception and appetite with Male- 
branche’s parallel of perception and inclination is striking. 

*The strongest implication of libertinism is in chapter 5 of Malebranche’s 
reply. 

10 See Discourse, #6, 7 on miracles, and #16, 17 on God’s subordinate regula- 
tions. Leibniz’s distinction of his own view from Malebranche’s is not at all clear, 
but neither is his later charge that oceasionalism implies a perpetual miracle. 
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the simplicity of his ways to prevent a monster, sterility, an injustice. 
(S. 298, xii). 
[Malebranche considers the plan of salvation as based on general volitions 
only. S. 299, xiv.] 
As for me, I am somewhat doubtful about this discourse of Father Male- 
branche, for God has a will as to the general as well as the particular. 
General laws do not dispense with the proportionality of means and 
ends; on the contrary they rather imply it.” 
[4 RECTO] .. . He adds, article 15, that if God acts through particular 
volitions, it follows that it would be a sin to take shelter [from rain], to cure 
the sick, to help a man who has fallen. (S. 300). 
I find this reasoning very strange. It is as if I should say that if a 
prince rolls a ball, it is a sin for his footman to stop the ball from rolling 
into a river, since it is the will of the prince for the ball to roll. This 
does not mean, however, that it should roll forever. One ought always 
to be content with what God has done in the past, but as for the future, 
it does not follow that God wills that what he has done should continue 
or remain, for he himself often wills that we should think of changing 
| 
He says also that if God always acts by particular ways, we ought to cast 
lots instead of choosing judges; that a duel is the holiest of proceedings. 
(S. 301). 
This reasoning seems weak to me. God acts by particular volitions, but 
he does not consider one thing by itself. If there were only this in the 
world, we should have to fear that casting a lot would decide correctly. 
God has foreseen all the consequences of all possible laws which he could 
establish ; in one eternal and immutable vision he has compared all the pos- 
sible workings among them, and with regard to the laws of which they are 
the results. He has retained those which have a greater relation to wisdom, 
that is, to the simplicity and fruitfulness of their workings, than all other 
laws and all other works. (S. 306 f.). 
This is good.** 
Ch. 6, section 4. If ideas are nothing but modifications of the soul, M. 
Arnauld, in admitting that the soul has an idea of the infinite is forced to 
maintain that the modifications of the soul are essentially representative of 
the infinite. (S. 315). 
I should say that he is right in maintaining this.™* 


11 Discourse, #7 (G. IV, 432, 14 f.). 
12 Discourse, #4 (G. IV, 429, 26 f.). 
18 Leibniz had approved this concept in Malebranche in 1679 (see note 13, above) 
and it was, of course, essential in his own thinking from the start. The distinetion 
between possibility and compossibility was worked out in 1678. Discourse, #19, 22. 
14 Discourse, #26 (G. IV, 451, 19 f.), #27 (452, 26 f.). 
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Ch. 6, section 7. I cannot know the modification of a substance as a being 
distinct from that substance. So I do not see a modification of my sub- 
stance when I see some particular being. (S. 318). I perceive in myself 
my perception and that which I perceive. 
The form of my perception.” 
Section 11. The modification of a particular being cannot be general, but 
the idea of a circle is general. (S. 319). 
It would follow from this that the propositions which we make also 
cannot be general. 
[4 VERSO] . . . Words of M. Arnauld on his seventh definition: What I 
mean by representative beings in so far as I oppose them as superfluous 
entities applies only to those which are imagined to be really distinct from 
ideas taken as perceptions. For I am careful not to combat all kinds of 
representative beings or modifications, since I hold that it is clear to anyone 
who reflects on what happens in his mind, that all our perceptions are 
essentially representative modifications. (S. 340). Father Malebranche 
says frequently that it is this opinion of M. Arnauld that he is chiefly oppos- 
ing, namely, that our modifications are essentially representative, because, 
according to him, they would make us our own light. (S. 325, passim). 
But this is like saying that since our paintings are essentially repre- 
sentative things, they are their own light and one can see them by night 
as well as by day. 
But Father Malebranche believes that this is M. Arnauld’s chief error, for 
he says (ch. 9) that M. Arnauld writes a book expressly to prove that our 
modifications are essentially representative, while ‘‘I have written only a 
few pages to defend the honor of universal reason.’’ (S. 331). 
So he assumes that the two views are opposed. Still, cannot we say 
that our thoughts are essentially representative, but that they are also 
the more perfect the better they are in accord with universal reason ?** 
[In the margin] : Ch. 9, section 2. To what end prove that our modifications 
are essentially representative, I will not say of creatures, but of the creator? 
To what end combat in a book of 300 pages my opinion that it is God who 
illumines us? (S. 331). 
It is good to prove this, for we are taught by it that they exist only for 
the glory of God, being made to represent him. 
He adds a little later that if a philosopher does not do all he can to render 
unto God all the honor due his power, by proving that it is he who makes 
everything and that nature is a chimera, he is either a bad philosopher or a 
badman. (S. 332). 
Again he places in opposition what is not opposed. God makes every- 


15 Discourse, #26 (G. IV, 451, 33). 
16 See note 6 above. 
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thing, yet it does not follow that nature is a chimera, for it is God who 
makes it. 
Likewise, if he [the philosopher] does not do all he can to render unto God 
all the honor due his wisdom or his Word, by proving that neither the bodies 
which surround us, nor our modifications, nor even our intelligences can 
teach us any truth, but only the universal reason which includes them all 
in its substance, a light always to those who contemplate it attentively, as 
St. Augustine says, he is either a philosopher of little illumination, or at least 
a man insensitive to his duties. (S. 332). 
In a certain sense we can say that it is only God who illumines us, and 
that truths come only from him, for truth is a perfection of our thoughts 
and everything perfect in us ought to be recognized as from God."" 
[There follows an abstract from chapter 13, sections 3, and 9, without 
comment. | 
Light and evidence should regulate the steps of the mind; instinct and con- 
fused feelings are given it only to lead the soul to conserve its body in the 
shortest and surest way imaginable. 
Good. I have nothing to say to this."* 
[7 RECTO] [This sheet contains abstracts, without comments, from chap- 
ters 22, 23, and 26, including Malebranche’s argument for immortality, which 
is similar to Leibniz’s own. | 
Father Malebranche says a little later, section 8: I reject the Koran and I 
accept the Bible because of the appearances which God, who is no deceiver, 
has given me by Apostles, miracles, and other grounds for credibility in 
respect to the Bible. (S. 447). 
But these appearances do not prove that there ever was a Jesus Christ, 
Apostles, Bible—or else the appearances of bodies also prove that there 
are bodies. 
[7 VERSO] Defense of M. Arnauld against the Reply to the Book on True 
and False Ideas. Cologne: Nic. Schouten, 1684. octavo. 623 pp. 
[Leibniz’s abstracts are made at random from the first letter, and concern 
the question whether perceptions are essentially representative modifications 
of the soul. His only comment, made in the margin, follows] : 
Perceptions are very lively (trés vivantes) in thoughts, as are motions 
in bodies. One thought arises from another, and every thought repre- 
sents the object. This suffices for my system in considering solely how 
one thing is connected with all the rest. 
[5 RECTO] M. Arnauld thinks that to maintain that God is formally our 
light, as Father Malebranche says, it would be necessary to brutalize our 
soul, so to speak, and to deprive it of intelligence, and it would follow that 


17 Discourse, #28. 
18 Discourse, #33. 
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it is the divine wisdom which perceives the soul’s objects, as Averroes be- 
lieved of his universal intellect. This gives an air of spirituality to the most 
bizarre and absurd thoughts, says M. Arnauld; we should have to say then, 
that the sainthood of saints is not a modification of their own souls. (S. 
489 f.). 
But according to this author, the Holy Spirit itself, as the Word, is 
our light. 
[The rest of folio 5, front and back, contains further abstracts without 
comment. | 
[6 RECTO] Three Letters of the Author of the Recherche de la Vérité 
concerning the Defense of M. Arnauld against the Reply to the Book on 
True and False Ideas. Rotterdam: Bernier, 1685. octavo. 280 pp. 
[| Leibniz’s notes center on the problem of intelligible extension. They seem 
to be incomplete, and 6 verso is empty. He makes only one comment. } 
p. 98. Intelligible extension is neither a substance nor a modification of 
substance. It is not divine substance in itself. It is the divine substance 
only in so far as corporeal creatures can participate in it. 
Why then say that it is not a substance? 
































THE IDEA OF INTERPRETATION IN 
HEBREW THOUGHT 


By SoLtomon SIMONSON 


I. The stubborn retention of authority in stagnating the mind to perma- 
nence in its beliefs is a habit of an uncultivated mentality. It has been 
charged with much justification that teachers of religious dogma are prone 
to this habitual sloth. Sloth and obstinacy, however, are human traits 
peculiar to no one group of men. 

The basic distinction I can observe between the learned dogmatist in 
religion and the average opinionated man is that the former is aware of the 
unproved quality of his basic premises and the latter is blind and pretentious 
even unto himself. There is a marked difference also in the domain of the 
religious dogmatist between those who press all textual assertion within a 
framework of tenaciously-held beliefs and those who dive for new pearls 
below the surface of Scripture. We cannot choose our company always. 
In this essay, we shall meet both kinds of dogmatists. We shall distinguish 
them, however, by naming those who press all assertion within their own set 
beliefs the ‘‘subjective’’ dogmatists, and those who accept authority but seek 
meaning in a spirit of free inquiry the ‘‘objective’’ dogmatists. 

Dogma in any form imposes a limitation on the mutability of one’s point 
of view. However, until we reach an immutable point of view, freedom of 
thought is frequently not drastically abridged even by the most ardent of 
right-wingers. A study of the interpretations of the Bible by the Hebrews 
is the best evidence of this freedom of thought throughout the ages. 

Also of interest is the fact that there may be systems of valid reasoning 
on religious subjects which are intermingled with authoritarian bases. One 
of these is found in the Hebraic system of hermeneutics, which comprises a 
list of rules to follow in interpreting the Scriptural text. 

II. All of the source materials in the traditions of the Hebrews are found 
in the Bible and its interpretation. The Bible is thought to be a continu- 
ously recurring manifestation of Divine Revelation. Whatever was not 
readily understood by a simple reading of the text was deemed to be explain- 
able by word of mouth. This is the concept of the Massorah. 

Moses derived the Torah from Sinai and handed it down to Joshua, to the 
Elders, to the Prophets, who handed it down to the Men of the Great 
Synagogue.' 

In the 5th century B.C., the first of the Men of the Great Synagogue, the 
scribe Ezra, began the canonization of the Bible. From that period until 
the 5th century of the Common Era, for fully a thousand years, Hebrew 


1 Pirke Aboth, I: 1-3. 
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scholars were engaged exclusively in burning disputation on the meanings of 
words, Scriptural words. In view of the fact that these disputations, which 
contained the Oral Law, were legally not to be reduced to writing, it be- 
comes quite apparent that there was great urgency for rules and principles 
of interpretation. The interdiction against reducing the Oral Law to writ- 
ing is mentioned in various places in the Talmud.? The reasons for this are 
rather diverse and quite conjectural. Despite the interdiction, the results 
of these discussions have nevertheless been collected in the Talmudic writ- 
ings. Although these writings contain the record of one thousand years of 
discussions, the extreme concern with the interpretation of text matter did 
not end with the codification of the Talmud.’ 
III. The problems of scriptural interpretation can be divided into two 
classes : 

1. A search for those assertions in the Bible which best express doctrines 
that are already held as basic assumptions of theology or of ethics. 

2. An inquiry into the intended meaning of the Author. 
IV. As an example of the first problem of interpretation, let us look into 
the greatest general principle of the Bible, frequently expressed as ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’* Ben Azai believed that this thought 
was better expressed in the assertion that ‘‘G—d created man; in the likeness 
of G-d He created him.’”® 


Akiba and Ben Azai were not disputing whether the one text or the other 
enjoined love to one’s fellow-man, but which text expressed it better. Akiba 
read the text, as it always had been read, in the sense of loving one’s fellow- 
man, whoever he might be, and that the general principle could not be or 
had not been better expressed... . 

Ben Azai held that the real ground for love of one’s fellow-man was that 
he and all men are made in the likeness of G—d.° 


2 Gittin, p. 60b; Yerushalmi Sabbath, XVI, a; Yerushalmi Megillah, IV, a; 
Babli Sabbath, p. 115a; Temurah, p. 14b. 

8 The Talmud was codified in two successive redactions. At the end of the 2nd 
century, Judah Hanasi compiled the Six Books of the Mishnah, which are a reitera- 
tion of the Biblical Laws, and at the end of the 5th century, Rabbis Ashi and Ravina 
brought together the Oral Arguments on the subject of the Mishnaic Laws. This 
latter part, known as the Gemara, is a nearly stenographic report of narrative, 
legends, parables and allegories, and argumentation, which comprise the techniques 
of interpretation by which the Amoraim are best remembered. The Amoraim were 
followed in the 6th and 7th centuries by the Saboraim, from the 7th through the 11th 
century by the Geonim, from the 12th through the 15th century by the Rishonim, and 
from the 16th through the 19th century by the Aharonim. All are group names for 
commentators and interpreters of Scripture. 

* Leviticus, 19: 18. 
5 Genesis, 6: 1. 
®*R. T. Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha (London, 1933), 148. 
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It is wise to caution the reader that the differences of opinion herein ex- 
pressed are not based on the distinction between ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ dogmatists. Either point of view can be held by both ‘‘subjective’’ and 
‘‘objective’’ dogmatists. 

V. The second great problem of interpretation has many ramifications. 
Two distinct sets of problems confront us when we consider the intention of 
the Author of Scripture: 

1. Historic: How did such a desire to seek the intention of an author 
come into being? Was this tendency Hebraic or Hellenic? Do the Chris- 
tians and Hebrews differ in the aims of their search for the intention in 
Scripture? 

2. Analytic: To what extent do we read into the materials our own religi- 

ous presuppositions, socio-political prejudices, and philosophical tenets? To 
what extent do we ‘‘construct’’ rather than ‘‘construe’’ ideas from the text? 
To what extent does stringent or liberal interpretation tend to ascertain 
better the intention of the author? 
VI. Hebrew exegesis was already in its maturity at the time of Aristotle’s 
birth.’ It was certainly in full swing when Theophrastus praised the He- 
brews for their concern with discussions on divine matters. Bevan tells us 
that: ‘‘There was nothing like that in the worship of a Greek Temple. The 
nearest thing he [Theophrastus] knew to it was the talk in a philosophical 
school. A ‘nation of philosophers.’’’* The successor of Theophrastus, 
Straton of Lampsacos, was the tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphos, in whose 
reign the cultures of Hebraism and Hellenism met each other at headlong 
speed. 

From this point on, the mixing of the two cultures was notable for its 
excellence in resuscitating first principles. The influence of Hellenistic 
Skepticism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism was to sharpen the faith of the 
Hebrews, blunt their will, and help them to cut through both hedonism and 
the golden mean to a deterministic purposiveness. Hebraism needed instru- 
ments to blunt the opposition and to sharpen its own position, to cut clean 
through its doctrines and to mend its errors, and these instruments were 
manufactured and developed in the cutlery of the Pharisee-Sadducee fencing 
duels. The Sadducees were the protagonists of greater Hellenization while 
the Pharisees supported Jewish tradition. The Sadducees used the imple- 
ments of reason forged in their duels with the Pharisees only to attack 
the newly-founded interpretative guides and principles which were being 
evolved at this time. 


The Sadducees, who were not troubled with scrupulous anxiety to observe 
the law perfectly, found this additional material quite superfluous and the 
law of the Pentateuch all-sufficient.° 


7 Nehemiah 8: 1,8; 9:3; 13:1. 
8 E. Bevan, Legacy of Israel (Oxford, 1927), 31. 
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The Sadducees represented the reactionary force of their times and the Phari- 
sees the liberalizing force who sought to apply the laws reasonably in the 
new surroundings. The economic interpretation of this evolution of inter- 
pretative principles is offered by Finkelstein : 
The wealth which accrued to the priest (Sadducee) made him the spokesman 
of the patrician and upper middle-class groups; the scribe (Pharisee) re- 
mained a humble plebeian. . . . The Oral Law thus became a platform of 
articulate, plebeian protest against the official interpretation of the Written 
Law.'° 
This is a novel and somewhat plausible theory, yet hardly authenticated and 
too painstakingly pressed into the accepted modern convention regarding 
the economic interpretation of history. It is certainly not improbable that 
a group not in possession of economic power should bear the prerogatives 
of legal power. It should be remembered that the Pharisee was the public 
guardian of Torah, and, in many situations, directly responsible to the people 
for legal interpretation. 
VII. The Pharisee-Sadducee conflict is prominent at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. It is then that the Pharisees are alleged to have become a non- 
liberalizing force and to have broken down under a self-imposed new yoke, 
and that the liberal patterns of interpretation were thought to have been 
appropriated by Jesus. This notion is sadly exaggerated by naive theorists 
of history. Some generalizations go so far as to say that ‘‘philosophy was 
revealed to the Greeks, law to the Hebrews, and righteousness to the Chris- 
tians.’’ These are pretty notions for some but fanciful ones nevertheless. 
Klausner’s Yesho Hanozri or Jesus the Nazarite takes an opposite posi- 
tion as its central theme and emphasizes the close agreement between the 
Pharisees and Jesus. Even Herford, who is strong in his maintenance that 
there was a chasm during this period that separated the Pharisees from 
Jesus, believes that in fact the chasm might have been spanned : 


Religion as the Pharisee conceived it could not come to terms with religion 
as Jesus conceived it. But it is well to bear in mind, and even to emphasize 
the fact that there was nevertheless a considerable amount of common ground 
between them, much more than is usually supposed.” 

One of the finest examples of the differences between the two groups can 
be noted in their interpretations of what is the greatest general principle in 
Torah as well as the New Testament. When Hillel was asked by a prospec- 
tive proselyte to bring him into the Jewish fold, Hillel explained the precept, 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ as meaning, ‘‘ What is hateful to 





*H. T. Fowler, The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion (Chicago, 
1916), 151. 
10 L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees (Philadeiphia, 1940), 264, 266. 
11 R. T. Herford, Pharisaism (New York, 1940), 116. 
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you, do not do to your fellow-creature.’"’** Jesus, who may very well have 
been one of Hillel’s pupils, declared that this sentence means that ‘‘There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’’”* 

This is alleged to be a most fundamental difference in substantive Chris- 
tian and Jewish ethics. We shall not labor the point here; but we can note 
that these different points of view have brought on much dissension, and, 
in the bitterness of argument, such refutation as: 

A. The Jewish faith does not uphold the precept of active love and hence 
isolates itself from the world of ‘‘good deeds,”’ or, 

B. The Christian faith approved an Inquisition and torture because to 
put to death as a martyr for the glorification of Christ was something to do 
unto others since they would have had that done unto themselves. The 
fallacies which are incurred in these bitter polemics should be obvious. The 
first is generalization; there are 612 other commandments in the Torah, of 
which 248 are ‘‘positive’’? commandments enjoining to ‘‘good deeds’’ and 
active love. The second is homonomy; the ‘‘you’’ is not intended as a 
singular, but as a collective pronoun referring to all humanity. The inter- 
pretation of ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ permits both views, 
however, and neither is per se a fallacy. 

With regard to the effect of their respective interpretations on ethical 
behavior, the two religions did not differ at all, and in theoretical ethical 
principle, therefore, they showed little if any difference ; only in the develop- 
ment of eventual forms and ritual did they differ much. With regard to 
the aims of interpretation, however, there is a marked difference between 
Hebrew and Christian exegesis. The Christian exegetical system strove to 
win response directly as a result of its interpretation ; it preferred persuasion 
and human guidance to the pursuit of meaning. Hence, it was primarily 
homiletic and constructional. The Hebrew exegetical system was one of 
analysis and was hermeneutic rather than homiletic in that it sought what 
to believe and do; it did not seek primarily to teach and preach to others." 
VIII. In summary, the history of Hebraic interpretation indicates its 
uniqueness. 


9? 


12 Sabbath, p. 31a; the M’harshah, a famous commentary on the Talmud, points 
out that the V’ahavta l’reaha komoha appears directly after a set of all negative com- 
mandments; therefore, the love is to be construed as the greatest of negative com- 
mandments which contains the general law. 

13 Matthew 7: 12; similarly in Luke 6: 31: “And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

14 For a fuller exposition of this distinction between Hebrew and Christian 
exegesis, see the writer’s article, “Four Modes of Interpretation,” in The Review of 
Religion (May, 1945). 
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1. Unlike Hellenic thought, Hebrew exegesis used authority as a base 
for its reasoning. 

2. Unlike Christian thought, Hebrew exegesis was hermeneutic. 

3. Also distinctive of the Hebrews is their attempt at a thorough and 

valid system of hermeneutic rules. 
IX. We now turn to the second aspect of this study, the Hebraic pattern 
of analysis of an interpretation. Let us try to interpret several Biblical 
assertions to see if we can arrive at an appreciation of the problems involved : 
**Do not put your trust in princes, in the son of man, with whom there is no 
salvation.’’ Some may interpret the last part of the sentence as adjective 
description of all men; some may interpret it as merely qualifying the gen- 
eral noun, ‘‘princes,’’ and hence as referring only to some men. The first 
would say, therefore, that we should trust no man; the second would say that 
we should trust no man with whom there is no salvation. Such interpreta- 
tive possibilities can be argued day and night without agreement; since 
under many circumstances there is no correct interpretation, naturally our 
disposition to agree with the resulting propositions will act as a strong factor 
in determining the interpretation we shall accept. 

We can envision similar predispositions at work in the interpretation of 
the third commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain,’’ and the ninth commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’’ The familiar fallacies of accent frequently cited for 
each of these assertions are only alleged fallacies. There is no correct inter- 
pretation, except insofar as the result fits the basic dogma of our faith. In 
Hebrew exegesis, interpretations may therefore be said to be measured most 
frequently by their value (their substantive congruity and consistency with 
the whole system of accepted beliefs) and not by their validity. 

What one may visualize as an ‘‘interpretation,’’ another will denounce 
as a ‘‘construction’’; what one may regard as a ‘‘construction,’’ another will 
disdain as a mere ‘‘interpretation.’’ It is wise to remind the reader of some 
of the more common and rather confusing distinctions between these two 
terms: 

1. ‘‘Interpretation’’ can be thought of as the accepted consensus of 
opinion; ‘‘construction’’ as withdrawal and change from the standard 
acceptation. 

2. ‘‘Interpretation’’ can be thought of as the view of the group in power; 
**eonstruction”’ as the view of the rebellious insurgents. 

3. ‘‘Interpretation’’ can be thought of as a strict understanding of the 
materials in question ; ‘‘construction”’ as a liberal or loose comprehension of 
the materials. 

If we consider ‘‘interpretation’’ as a process which begins and ends with 
analysis of an assertion, and ‘‘construction’’ as a process which may begin 
or end with analysis but either the beginning or end of which is concerned 
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with some synthesis, then all the conventional distinctions break down. 
These distinctions should properly be considered as aspects within the 
process of either interpretation or construction. 

As a process of analysis, interpretation then can and should be studied 
on a logical level and not on an artistic one. Rules acceptable to the con- 
sensus may be formulated; such rules make for valid interpretations, viola- 
tions of which are fallacies. This does not reflect the Hebrew approach. 
The hermeneutic rules of the Talmud were deemed acceptable not because 
they were the considered judgments of a consensus but because they too 
were believed to be of Divine origin. 

Throughout the history of Hebrew interpretations, there has been a 
tremendous struggle between the strict and the liberal interpretative pat- 
terns. By ‘‘liberal’’ interpretation we mean a tolerant attitude toward 
any number of possible interpretations. Change, therefore, is a consequence 
of ‘‘liberal’’ interpretation. Because of its tendency to open-mindedness, 
liberal interpretation presumably ascertains the intention of an author better 
than strict interpretation. But change from an older interpretation does 
not necessarily offer a ‘‘change for the better.”” Frequently the newer is 
poorer than the older interpretation. The change may violate a rule of 
interpretation, may oppose the consensus, may be fallacious. A fortiori, 
the status quo interpretation, which is frequently so jealous of its power and 
so unperturbed in its resistance to reason, may violate a rule, oppose the 
consensus, and be fallacious. 

It is a specious argument that the intention of a Divine Author, different 
from that of a human author, can be better ascertained by strict interpreta- 
tions. Even where there is an acceptance by some of an original Divine 
revelation, it is to be deeply doubted whether the transmission of such in- 
formation can remain unambiguous for a single generation, much less for 
centuries and centuries. Hebrew thought followed the historic necessity 
of such ambiguity, and, almost perforce, its interpretations tended toward 
the liberal. The Pharisees and the Maimonists, the two most liberal of the 
Hebrew groups devoted to exegesis, have survived the ages most unscathed. 

Liberality of interpretation is closely correlated with a change from an 
interpretation which rests securely in the palm of the group in power. The 
following outline of the history of Hebrew exegesis helps to demonstrate 
this theory : 

In Power (may be a 


i riod inori 
Crucial Pe numerical minority) 


Out of Power 








1. 2nd century B.C. Sadducee Pharisee 
2. 8th century A.D. Gaonist Karaite 
3. 13th century A.D. Anti-Maimonist Maimonist 
4. 18th century A.D. Rabbinist Hassidist 
5. 19th century A.D. Orthodox Reform 
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When the group out of power turns to rigid interpretations, it loses its 
rebellious strength and vaccilates until it is merged within the group in 
power. This is precisely what occurred with the Karaites and the Hassidists. 
The Pharisees and the Maimonists, who retained their liberality, finally 
conquered in turn the groups in power. The Orthodox-Reform battle still 
rages ; the Reform group, however, is concerned particularly with that aspect 
of interpretation which is better known as Criticism than as Exegesis. These 
intellectual battles, uninterrupted through the centuries, may very well have 
provided the spark for survival. 

X. The analysis of the problem of seeking the intention of the Author has 
demonstrated that: 

1. Interpretations are measured most frequently by their value (their 
consistency with a whole system of established beliefs) ; but if we understand 
interpretations to be processes of analysis only, then they can and should be 
studied on a logical level and measured by their validity. 

2. Hebrew interpretations are made primarily on a level of value, for 
even the hermeneutic system of rules is acceptable because of its alleged 
Divine source. 

3. Hebrew interpretations have tended to be liberal, and this relative 
freedom of thought may have much to do with survival. 

University of Denver. 

















SIGWART’S LOGIK AND WILLIAM JAMES 
By Ronatp B. LEvInson 


The writer begs permission to depart, in his preamble, from the tradi- 
tional pattern of the article-in-a-learned-journal, and to prefix to his dis- 
cussion a brief narrative explanatory of his intent. 

Several years ago, through the courtesy of a friend, there came into the 
writer’s possession Christoph Sigwart’s Logik (vol. I, Tiibingen, 1872; vol. 
II, ibid., 1879), which had been purchased at the sale of a portion of William 
James’s library in Cambridge in 1922. The most cursory inspection told a 
tale of attentive and repeated use. There are numerous pencillings, vertical 
strokes, and ‘‘N. B.’s,’’ along the margins, in James’s habitual manner, and 
at the end of each volume, James had drawn up a paginated ‘‘ Inhaltsver- 
zeichnis’’ of those passages which appear to have interested him most, 
though the book’s own index is by no means negligible. There are also 
occasional miniature marginal essays, sometimes mere analyses, but again 
mirrors of James’s appraisal of the text. Of these the most striking is the 
following :* 


This ‘‘Postulate’’ of a real world amounts to nothing more than the 
execution of the salto mortale from sub- to ob- jectivity and the ‘‘will to 
believe’’ that our ideas transcend themselves and reveal a reality whose form 
of self consistency is the same as that of our logical thinking. 


As the writer makes no claim to special competence in the field of James 
scholarship, he hesitated for some time to venture beyond the field of private 
discussion and conjecture. But, as his acquaintance with the Logik grew, 
and as he found increasing evidence in James’s major writings of the fruit- 
fulness of the Sigwart influence, he came to feel that some report on his find- 
ings would be of interest to all students of James, and, in some of its finer 
details, of possible value to the James specialist. In this decision he was 
confirmed by a word of encouragement from Drs. R. B. Perry and A. A. 
Roback, each of whom, in his own way, possesses a high authority in such 
matters. (Be it premised that neither of these gentlemen stands committed 
to any of the specific conclusions of the sequel.) 


In speaking of Sigwart’s influence upon James, I wish to disclaim com- 
mitment to that sort of one-way mental causation which would assuredly 
have made James’s philosophical blood boil. Whatever ideas fell into his 
teeming mind were, if accepted, actively apperceived, and while accorded 
the most charming hospitality and thanks for having come, were presently 


1 Op. cit., I, 368. 
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given to understand that they were expected to mix freely with the other 
guests and, if they desired to stay longer than the week-end, that they must 
not object to their gradual incorporation into the mental substance of their 
host. 

Nor is it any part of my intention here to maintain what I should regard 
as the untenable thesis that Sigwart was either the first or the most substan- 
tial among the major contributors to James’s philosophical capital. The ex- 
ternal sources of his thought were notoriously manifold; Peirce, Hodgson, 
and Renouvier, to name only contemporaries, all exerted influence equal, at 
the very least, to that of Sigwart. Indeed, at the time of James’s first read- 
ing of Sigwart, in 1875 (as attested by his autograph in the first volume of 
the Logik), he had already, with the help of Renouvier, climbed out of the 
pit of doubt and had set his feet on the way to that philosophy of freedom 
with which his name is permanently linked. Moreover, for some years prior 
to 1875 he had come to regard Hodgson as ‘‘the wealthiest mine of thought”’ 
he ‘‘ever met with,’’ and (with Renouvier) one of his ‘‘two foremost con- 
temporary philosophers.’’* In later acknowledgment of his major obliga- 
tions, he named Hodgson and Peirce as the two sources of his pragmatism.* 
What room is left for Sigwart, then, among the prime movers of James’s 
thought? 

The answer anticipates the general conclusion that this inquiry will seek 
to document: By one of those pre-established harmonies with which the 
history of philosophy abounds, Sigwart came over James’s intellectual hor- 
izon precisely in time to confirm and to amplify certain of those persuasions 
which were destined to accompany him to the very end of his career. Sig- 
wart’s Logik is a monumental and minutely reasoned work in which the 
logical activity of the human mind is set within an epistemologico-meta- 
physical frame, and submitted to an analysis portentously articulated and 
Germanically conscientious in its elaboration of detail. And yet the book 
never loses sight of the practical and moral components of concept and in- 
ference, and their intimate relation to the will. It was, prior to Lotze’s 
Logik, the most ample, authoritative and persuasive contemporary presenta- 
tion of that voluntaristic Idealism which was to serve as the matrix within 
which James’s distinctive Pragmatism was slowly to take shape. What 
Sigwart offered James was doubly welcome, first, as a display of the com- 
patibility of a thorough-going voluntarism with a rigorously logical analysis, 
and, again, as supplying a solidly grounded methodology which fully recog- 
nized the claims of empirical science and thus satisfied that side of James’s 
intellectual temperament which required the grist of fact. Thus Sigwart 
was able to play a unique and dual réle, at once feeding and conciliating the 
rival lobes of James’s philosophic brain. 

? Perry, R. B., The Thought and Character of William James, I, 611. 
3 Ibid., 612. 
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To give substance to the foregoing suggestion, I would now invite con- 
sideration of five themes in James, all of which find their precedents in Sig- 
wart’s Logik. In what follows, I shall let James and Sigwart do as much 
of the talking as possible, restricting myself, with a few unavoidable excep- 
tions, to adding the necessary explanation of the context, and indicating the 
most significant of James’s marginal comments. 


1. The Status of Negations. 

... the truth is that our affirmations and negations do not stand on the 
same footing at all, and are anything but consubstantial. An affirmation 
says something about an objective existence. A negation says something 
about an affirmation,—namely, that it is false. There are no negative predi- 
cates or falsities in nature.* 

The above excerpt presents a salient point in James’s attack upon the 
Hegelian dialectic, with its assumption of ontological parity between nega- 
tive and affirmative propositions. James is here purging himself of the 
Hegelian poison in his blood, a necessary operation, since the overcoming of 
the lately revived authority of the Dialectical philosophy was prerequisite 
to the establishing of the reformed empiricism toward which, during the 70’s 
and 80’s, James’s mind was centrally bent. And here Sigwart’s logical 
analysis of negative propositions offered itself as a weapon ready to his hand. 

On Sigwart’s view the affirmative judgment is the primary and funda- 
mental form, to which the negative judgment is the contradictory pendant 
or complement. Sigwart explicitly denies ‘‘that affirmation and negation 
as forms of judgment are equally primitive and independent of each other; 
for the negative judgment presupposes the attempt, or at least the thought, 
of an affirmation—i.e., it presupposes the positive attribution of a predicate, 
and has its meaning only in contradicting or annulling such an affirmation.’”* 

It would run beyond the purpose of this paper to pursue Sigwart through 
the entire length of his historically rich and analytically subtle discussion 
of negation. It is, however, relevant to remark that James did precisely 
that, as attested by the numerous vertical pencil marks, pairs of parallel 
lines, the latter in one instance reénforced by an ‘‘N.B.’’ And, in conclu- 
sion, we may ask whether it is possible to conceive a more precise rendering 
of Sigwart’s central thought on the subject of negations than that embodied 
in the passage from James’s essay, with which our discussion began. 


2. The Relation of Thoughts to Things. 
What, then, do we mean by ‘‘things’’? To this question I can only make 


*“On Some Hegelisms” (1882), apud The Will to Believe, 290. 
5 Cf. Perry, op. cit., I, 725-26. As Perry points out, this rejection of Hegel did 
not exclude a considerable measure of “what was on the whole an increasing respect.” 
® Logik, I, 119-20. Quoted from the translation by Dendy, I, 119. 
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the answer of the idealistic philosophy. ... things have no other nature 
than thoughts have.’ 

So wrote William James as late as 1894, still averring that idealistic 
epistemology which he had provisionally set aside in the Principles of Psy- 
chology and from which he was even then struggling permanently to dis- 
engage himself. Beside this citation it would not be amiss to set the earlier 
quoted marginal annotation, of uncertain date, in which the supposition 
of a real world is declared to involve a salto mortale from subjectivity to 
objectivity. ; 

The general standpoint of epistemological idealism was, of course, fa- 
miliar to James from an early date and from an immense variety of sources ; 
it would be wholly gratuitous to suppose that the idealist James was in any 
radical sense the outcome of the Sigwart readings. But to James qua ideal- 
ist, Sigwart nevertheless had something arresting and assimilable to say, and 
I shall try to show that something pointed in the direction of James’s later 
and distinctive theory of knowledge. 

The relation between thought and things is a recurring theme in the 
Logik. We meet it first in the Preface, where we are told that the demon- 
stration that a world of things exists apart from our thought is a hopeless 
enterprise, since the existence of such a world must, from the very nature 
of our experience, be mediated by thought. It follows that our best reas- 
surance must be that of finding ‘‘agreement and absence of contradiction 
amongst the thoughts that presuppose an existent.’” By Truth we can only 
mean ‘‘that which is thought necessarily and with universal validity.’ 
Thus Sigwart does not define Truth in terms of the ‘‘adequation”’ of ideas 
to the objects that they represent, nor yet does he deny the existence of an 
order of objective, non-mental reality, with which the mind is scomehow 
effectively able to communicate. His position is intermediate between the 
Post-Kantian Idealism, in which Truth is created by the activity of a capital- 
lettered Mind, Spirit, or Self, and James’s pragmatistic theory of truth as 
a growing body of ideas belonging to finite and organic knowers and achiev- 
ing a piecemeal verification. Common to the Jamesean theory and to that 
which Sigwart expounds in the Logik, is the central contention that the 
pursuit of Truth is a humanly autonomous enterprise whose success is to be 
measured by its own proper 4nd sometimes personal standards, and not by 
reference to an absolute and full-fledged antecedent reality. 

In support of the suggestion that James did assimilate some elements 
of Sigwart’s epistemology, two further passages from James’s writings can 
be adduced. In the first, dated 1904, James mentions Sigwart, along with 
Mill and Lotze, as having ‘‘emphasized the incongruence of the forms of 


? Essays and Reviews, 373. 
® Logik, I, 7-8. (Eng. trans., same pages.) 
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our thinking with the ‘things’ which the thinking nevertheless successfully 
handles. (Predicates and subjects, for example, do not live separately in 
the things, as they do in our judgments of them.)’’”® With the form and 
content of the sentences just quoted it is interesting to compare the follow- 
ing passage in Sigwart, a passage which James not only marked but listed 
in his personal index at the end of the volume, under the caption ‘‘ Incon- 
gruenz der Urteile mit der Realitat.’’ Sigwart had written: ‘‘For it is the 
peculiarity of our thought, when judging, that its processes are incongruent 
with the existent to which they refer . . . we find . . . nothing existent which 
agrees with the predicate-idea in the same sense as there is something which 
agrees with the subject-idea.’’?® 

In the second passage, James puts Sigwart first in a list of thinkers who 
have helped to abolish from the realm of scientific logic the notion of ‘‘divine 
necessity’’ through their perception of the fact that ‘‘no theory is absolutely 
a transcript of reality’’ and, par consequence, that no theory should expect 
more than the right to be regarded as a useful way in which ‘‘to summarize 
old facts and to lead to new ones.’”" 

To sum up: It is apparent that James drew from Sigwart general encour- 
agement, if not specific suggestions, for that standpoint, so characteristic of 
the pragmatic philosophy, which invests thoughts with some degree of inde- 
pendence of the ‘‘things’’ that comprise the milieu of their activity. 


3. The Nature and Function of the Concept. 


Conceptions form the one class of entities that cannot under any cireum- 
stances change. ... They form an essentially discontinuous system, and trans- 
late the process of our perceptual experience, which is naturally a flux, into 
a set of stagnant and petrified terms.’ 

The whole function of conceiving, of fixing, and holding fast to mean- 
ings, has no significance apart from the fact that the conceiver is a creature 
with partial purposes and private ends.** 

The only meaning of essence is teleological. . . . Classification and con- 
ception are purely teleological weapons of the mind.* 

In the Sentiment of Rationality, first printed in 1879, James had already 
written : ‘‘ What now is aconception? It isa partial aspect of a thing which 
for our purpose we regard as its essential aspect, as the representative of the 
entire thing.’’ These sentences neatly summarize in anticipation the view 
of the nature and function of the concept which James was to continue to 
defend and to proclaim. Written so near to the date of his first acquaint- 


® Essays and Reviews, 448-49. 

10 Sigwart, op. cit., I, 78. (Eng. trans., I, 80.) 
11 James, Pragmatism (1907), 57. 

12 Principles of Psychology (1890), I, 467-68. 
13 Op. cit., I, 482. 
14 Op. cit., II, 335. 
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ance with. Sigwart’s Logik (volume I, which contains the relevant ideas, 
James autographed in 1875), it will be of interest to determine the degree of 
their affinity to the thought of the German logician. But in the interests of 
a fuller and more orderly exposition we shall postpone this phase of our 
discussion until we have examined the grounds in Sigwart for the point of 
view expressed in the first of the above citations, with its assertion of the 
changeless character of conceptions. 

Sigwart begins by a clear distinction between three sorts of concepts: 
the ‘‘empirical,’’ the ‘‘logical,’’ and the ‘‘metaphysical.’’* The logical 
concept requires only ‘‘that our ideas should be absolutely fixed and deter- 
mined,’’ the same for all who use them, in contrast to the indeterminate 
fluctuations of the empirical concept, which ‘‘are different for different 
people, and are still in the process of formation.’’ As against the meta- 
physical concept, with its ideal of penetration into the inner nature of its 
object, the logical concept enters the humblest of claims, and does not, save 
indirectly, raise the question of the relation of our thought to the existent. 
Nevertheless, considerations of practice necessitate a distinction between the 
logical perfection of a concept and its methodological value, i.e., ‘“‘the ap- 
propriateness of its construction to some end.’’ 

Two points of agreement between James and Sigwart thus emerge: (1) 
the denial of ontological import to logical concepts properly so called, and 
(2) the recognition of practical, methodological considerations as legitimate 
determiners of the choice and formulation of our logical concepts. It re- 
mains to show how these two agreements merge into one principle which 
enables us to unite all three of the preceding quotations from James into a 
unity with one another and with the standpoint of the Logik. 

Passing over several dozen closely reasoned pages in which Sigwart fur- 
ther distinguishes and divides logical concepts from all other conceivable 
objects of discourse, we pick up the thread again at the beginning of his dis- 
cussion of the grounds of the distinction between essential and accidental 
characteristics." What we now hear him saying arrests our attention, as, 
to judge by the abundance of marginal markings, it had arrested James’s. 
Sigwart wrote: ‘‘Just because concepts, as we understand them, are sub- 
jective creations, formulae whose chief purpose is merely to fix our ideas 
and mould them into commonly accepted and unambiguous predicates, they 
are capable of unlimited variation by the many ways in which they can be 
combined.’’ A little later he roundly aserts that ‘‘The distinction between 
essential and non-essential characters first obtains a meaning and a justifi- 
cation when we come to concepts of purpose.’”** And, finally, we may quote 
from a later page of the Logik a sentence that would scarcely be distinguish- 
15 Sigwart, op. cit., I, 270, 272. (Eng. trans., I, 245-47.) 

16 Sigwart, op. cit., I, 307. (Eng. trans., I, 273.) 
17 Ibid., I, 308. (Eng. trans., I, 274.) 
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able from its environment were it to be interpolated in any of a dozen pas- 
sages from the writings of James himself: ‘‘. .. mere perceptions of the given 
with its gradual transitions could never lead to any concepts at all. . . only 
by the productions of spontaneous thought can we check the stream of dif- 
ferences and solidify into clearly defined figures the fluid mass of phe- 
nomena.’”?® 


4. Causality and the Uniformity of Nature. 

The principle of causality . . . what is it but a postulate, an empty name 
covering simply a demand that the sequence of events shall some day mani- 
fest a deeper kind of belonging of one thing with another than the merely 
arbitrary juxtaposition which now phenomenally appears ?’® 


In the passage quoted James has anticipated the genealogist of his ideas 
by anote. And what a note, totalling some thirty lines of Sigwart, elegantly 
attired in English dress! The translation is too long, and too accessible, to 
warrant reproduction here. The reader is, however, invited to reread the 
note, and if he can, to assent to our conclusion that it expresses a thought 
that strikes very near the focus of James’s philosophic vision, viz., the sig- 
nificance of the interested activity of the knower in selecting and directing 
the flow of experience and in thus by antecedent action determining (James 
would add ‘‘and in part creating’’) the nature of its truths. At this point 
James is joining his voice to that of Sigwart in support of the essentially 
‘teleological character of mind,’’ a belief which Professor Perry has styled 
‘*the germinal idea of James’s psychology, epistemology, and philosophy of 
religion.’”*° ° Some years later (1890), in the concluding chapter of the 
Principles of Psychology," James reaffirmed this same faith, again offering 
a long (even longer) translation from Sigwart, when he wrote: ‘‘The prin- 
ciple of uniformity in nature . . . has to be sought under and in spite of the 
most rebellious appearances ; and our conviction of its truth is far more like 
a religious faith than like assent to a demonstration.’’ 

We have thus been brought, by a different route, to substantially the 
same conclusion at which we arrived in the preceding discussion of James’s 
doctrine of the concept as a teleological instrument. Such a repetition in 
result is, I submit, inevitable in an analysis of James’s thought; to attempt 
to keep ultimately separate the thoughts that James himself ran into one, 
would involve a betrayal of an essential and most significant quality of 
James’s mind. For James possessed, to a high degree, that strange power 
of discovering sameness in difference and vice versa, which justifies and 
turns into creativeness what in the hands of the uninspired would be barren 
18 Op. cit., II, 220. (Eng. trans., II, 178.) 

19 “The Dilemma of Determinism” (1884), apud The Will to Believe, 147. 
20 Perry, R. B., ed., Essays and Reviews of W. J., 43. 
21 Principles of Psych., I1, 636-37. 
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tautology or contradiction. It is, perhaps, the same quality that Professor 
Perry had in view in ascribing to James an ‘‘unconscious self-consistency 
which is the miracle of creative minds.’’”* 

In entering upon the consideration of the last of our five topics, that of 
the primacy of the will, we are prepared, then, to discover no radically novel 
theme, but rather a corollary that generalizes and amplifies the ‘‘theorems’’ 
that precede. 

5. The Primacy of the Will. 

Interests which we bring with us, and simply posit or take our stand 
upon, are the very flour out of which our mental dough is kneaded. The 
organism of thought, from the vague dawn of discomfort or ease in the 
polyp to the intellectual joy of Laplace among his formulas, is teleological 
through and through.™* 

The excerpt is from that essay in which, as was noted, Professor Perry 
found the germinal idea of James’s psychology, epistemology, and philoso- 
phy of religion. If, then, Sigwart can be shown to have early attracted 
James’s notice for his espousal of this basic thought, it would seem to follow 
that the two thinkers were attached to each other at the very core. That 
such was actually the case is made clear by James himself, by the following 
passage which he had translated from Sigwart and employed as a note con- 
firming his own vindication of the theoretic importance of our ‘‘subjective 
passions,’’ in the essay Reflex Action and Theism (1881) :** ‘‘ As soon as it is 
recognized that our thought, as logic deals with it, reposes on our will to 
think, the primacy of the will, even in the theoretical sphere, must be con- 
ceded ; and the last of presuppositions is not merely [Kant’s] that ‘I think’ 
must accompany all my representations, but also that ‘I will’ must dominate 
all my thinking (Sigwart: Logik, II, 25).’’ 

This citation from Sigwart could be re-enforced by many another passage 
from the Logik,®® without, however, adding anything substantial to its clear 
and emphatic utterance. Sigwart meant what it says and James committed 
himself unreservedly, and, one may add, definitively, to its regulative prin- 
ciple, which is, generically, indistinguishable from the main principle of 
pragmatism itself. 

One further parallel deserves mention in the present connection, because 
of the striking closeness with which it anticipates a fundamental tenet in 
James’s psychology of belief. (James has testified to its importance to him 
by insecribing an ‘‘N.B.’’ in the margin.) Sigwart is discussing the ‘‘Con- 
ditions and Goals of the Will to Think.’’ He writes: ‘‘. . . we may defer 
the theoretical question, and hope that later on the progress of knowledge 


22 Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, I, 449. 
23 “Spencer’s Definition of Mind” (1878), apud Essays and Reviews, 61. 
24In The Will to Believe, 130. 


35 E.g., Logik, Il, 6 and 592. (Eng. trans., II, 5 and 548.) 
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will afford an answer, but in practice we must choose between yes and no, 
for inaction is itself an answer here.’’®® The obvious parallels in James are, 
‘** “To not decide, but leave the question open,’ is itself a passional decision,— 
just like deciding yes or no,’”* and, from a later work, ‘‘not to act on one 
belief, is often equivalent to acting as if the opposite belief were true... 
inaction . . . is one attitude of will’’** and ‘‘ Inaction often counts as action.’’*° 

In fine: My purpose has been to report and to make accessible to all stu- 
dents of James certain evidence that will make possible a more precise deter- 
mination of the extent and degree of the parallelism between Sigwart’s 
Logtk and the basic thought of William James. That Sigwart offered James 
much stimulation and nourishment, both in thought and in expression, I do 
not believe anyone who has surveyed the evidence would be disposed to ques- 
tion. On the other hand, James never aspired to become Sigwart, but it may 
fairly be said that Sigwart was prominent among those who helped James 
to become . . . James. 


University of Maine. 


26 Op. cit., II, 18. (Eng. trans., II, 14.) Italics mine. 
27 Will to Believe, 11. 

28 Some Problems of Philosophy, 223. 

29 Tbhid., 228. 








BOOK REVIEW 


PROFESSOR SCHNEIDER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY* 


Under the direction of Professor Schneider and others, Columbia Uni- 
versity has for two or three decades been the chief center of research in the 
history of American philosophy. It was to be expected that sooner or later 
a synthesis of the results of recent researches there and elsewhere would be 
forthcoming. At least for philosophers, the expectation was only partially 
fulfilled by the publication in 1943 of Professor Curti’s Growth of American 
Thought. The virtues of that work, such as its inclusion of a host of minor 
figures and its emphasis on the attitudes, opinions and cultural media of the 
common man, were purchased at the expense of slighting the major figures 
and foregoing analysis and criticism. 

The expectation of philosophers has now been handsomely fulfilled by 
Professor Schneider’s History, which at once takes rank as the most compre- 
hensive and enlightened book in its field. It rests on a wide range of first- 
hand acquaintance with the sources, and makes effective use of most of the 
recent research. It is written with warmth, with sprightly humor, and for 
the most part with genial sympathy. It lets glancing sunlight and fresh 
(and often breezy) air into many of the stuffier corners of our intellectual 
history. To be sure, within limits not as much narrower as might be sup- 
posed from the use of ‘‘philosophy’’ instead of ‘‘thought’’ in its title, it 
shares not only the virtues but also, though to a less extent, the defects of 
Professor Curti’s book. But what it leaves to be desired is not likely soon 
to be supplied. 

What appears at first glance is that this is a reference history. Of its 
646 pages, about 95 are devoted to ‘‘guides to the literature’’ and 56 to a 
very full index; and the text itself is well annotated. 

The guides to the literature include helpful critical comments, occasional 
summaries, and now and then a quotation. Besides bibliographical refer- 
ences to both primary and secondary sources for the forty-one chapters of 
the book, there are several chronological lists: ‘‘the chief American Puritan 
philosophical writings’’ (28 f.), ‘‘major works of democratic theory’’ (213 
f.), ‘‘the chief items in the criticism of Jonathan Edwards’s psychology”’ 
(253 f.), ‘‘the chief texts concerning both mental and moral philosophy”’ 
(254 f.), ‘‘noteworthy publications in evolutionary theology’’ (424 ff.), and 
journal articles showing the development of pragmatism as a movement from 
1903 through 1909 (572 ff.). One philosopher, William Graham Sumner, is 
also honored with a chronological list of his major publications (432 ff.). 

* Schneider, Herbert W. A History of American Philosophy. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1946. xiv, 646 p. $4.50. 
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The length of the index is due to the fact that it covers the notes and the 
guides to the literature as well as the text, and to the further fact that it lists 
not merely authors’ names but the titles (often abridged) of books and 
articles referred to. Many titles of books (though by no means all), and a 
few of articles also, are listed separately as well as under their authors’ 
names. 

The guides to the literature, together with the index, constitute the best 
reference tool so far available for the study of American philosophy. 

The most obvious feature of the text itself is that about two-thirds of it 
is given over to quotations, so that it takes on something of the character of 
a source-book with continuity and commentary by Professor Schneider. 

The text is divided into eight parts and forty-one chapters. For what 
reason I cannot tell, the guides to the literature are placed after the several 
parts instead of being grouped together at the end of the volume. 

Part I, ‘‘Platonism and Empiricism in Colonial America,’’ is the shortest 
and freshest. It bears little resemblance to accounts of the period in previ- 
ous histories of American philosophy, because it is built around the influence 
of Peter Ramus and his followers, of the covenant or federal theology, and, 
from about 1700, of the Cambridge Platonists along with Newton and Locke. 
The new interpretation is largely based on the work of Perry Miller, whose 
New England Mind was reviewed by Professor Schneider in the first number 
of this Journal. Professor Schneider freely acknowledges the shortcomings 
of his own Puritan Mind in the light of Professor Miller’s and other recent 
researches. 

Part IT, ‘‘The American Enlightenment,’’ is written with particular en- 
thusiasm and sympathy, and on the whole it seems more adequate than any 
of the other seven parts. That may be because what the men of the Enlight- 
enment wrote and did lends itself best to the style of the book, which is that 
of genial characterization and apt quotation, with a minimum of analysis 
and argument. The most skilful features of this part are the interpretation 
of Franklin on the one hand as a transition figure between Puritanism and 
the Enlightenment, and that of Channing on the other as ‘‘an American 
Schleiermacher, standing at the turning point from the Enlightenment to 
transcendentalism’’ (61). 

Part III, ‘‘ Nationalism and Democracy,’’ is much the longest of the eight 
parts. It spans the century from the ‘‘ Whig nationalism’’ of Hamilton and 
his followers to the reform programs of Henry George, Edward Bellamy, 
Laurence Gronlund and Terence Powderly. Among the other men who ap- 
pear prominently in the narrative are John Quincy Adams, Charles Jared 
Ingersoll, Daniel Raymond, Henry C. Carey, Francis Bowen, James Feni- 
more Cooper, George Bancroft, Orestes A. Brownson, Richard Hildreth, 
Walt Whitman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Francis Lieber, 
John Codman Hurd, Denton J. Snider, W. T. Harris, and Elisha Mulford. 
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A great many others receive passing mention for the réles they played in the 
political, economic and social movements of the century. There is even a 
chapter on ‘‘Frontier Faiths and Communities.’’ It may be thought that 
much of this material belongs more properly to histories of American litera- 
ture or social life, but criticism on that score is disarmed by the heightened 
significance and social relevance of the Hegelian idealism of the last century 
as viewed here against the background supplied by Part III as a whole, 
rather than in the more academic context of previous histories. 

Part IV, ‘‘Orthodoxy,’’ spans the same century, but shifts the focus to 
the philosophy of the schools, the professors, and the textbooks. It observes 
‘how philosophy lost its living connections with the general culture of the 
American people and became a technical discipline in academic curricula”’ 
(225). Here the most interesting and the least clear chapter is that on 
**Scottish Common Sense as American Realism.’’ 

Part V, ‘‘The Transcendental Temper,’’ takes us back again, this time 
to the movement which in a conventional history would have followed the 
Enlightenment. It begins anachronistically with a chapter on Theodore 
Parker, who ‘‘understood better than any of his American contemporaries 
how to interpret the critical philosophy of Kant as a flowering of the En- 
lightenment’’ (262). The next chapter traces the beginnings of the move- 
ment in James Marsh, C. 8. Henry and F. H. Hedge. This is followed by 
separate chapters on Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Melville, and Henry James 
the elder, ‘‘the most searching intellect among the rebels’’ (301), ‘‘one of 
the most daring and original theologians in the histor? of antinomianism’’ 
(302), of whom there is a longer consecutive account than of anyone else in 
the book. 

Part VI, ‘‘ Evolution and Human Progress,’’ begins with the cosmic phi- 
losophies of Fiske, Abbot and Peirce; proceeds through the speculative biol- 
ogy of Alexander Winchell, Joseph LeConte, Edward Drinker Cope, and 
Edmund Montgomery, the evolutionary theologies of Edward Hitchcock, 
James MeCosh, Asa Gray, and Francis Howe Johnson, and the genetic social 
philosophies of Ward, Baldwin, Dewey, Mead and Veblen; and concludes 
with the ‘“‘desperate naturalism’’ of W. G. Sumner, Henry Adams, E. A. 
Robinson, and George Santayana. As in the earlier parts, we strike up a 
bowing acquaintance with many forgotten men, but we meet them on more 
familiar ground. 

Part VII, ‘‘Idealisms,’’ begins with a suggestive sketch of the ‘‘ passage 
from orthodoxy to idealism’’ in American higher education, with particular 
attention to Laurens P. Hickok, Julius H. Seelye, and Charles E. Garman. 
There follows a long chapter on the schools of idealism: first, those of St. 
Louis, Concord and Glenmore, the Ethical Culture movement, and Howison ; 
then the more academic traditions headed by Bowne, Creighton, and Morris. 
In connection with Morris there is a brief account of Lloyd and of Dewey’s 
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early idealism. There is then a chapter on Royce and a tentative and puz- 
zling account of developments ‘‘down to the present,’’ concluding with a 
long, incisive and eloquent quotation from Edgar A. Singer, Jr. There is 
no mention of Elijah Jordan, the most likely of recent idealists to be read 
a century hence. 

Part VIII, ‘‘Radical Empiricism,’’ is a lively and provocative account 
of pragmatism, instrumentalism and experimentalism from about 1870 to 
1938. 

The preface begins: ‘‘ Part IX of this work is entitled ‘New Realism and 
New Naturalism,’ but I shall not live to write it.’’ If this statement re- 
ferred only to the realism and naturalism of the 1930’s and 40’s, it would 
be quite understandable, but it applies also, for example, to The New Realism 
of 1912 and the Essays in Critical Realism of 1920, on which Woodbridge 
Riley did not hesitate to include a chapter in the second edition of his Amer- 
ican Thought in 1923. Indeed, it applies to all twentieth-century realism 
and to nearly all twentieth-century naturalism, for there are scarcely more 
than allusions to the quasi-naturalism of Dewey and Santayana. Surely the 
obstacle to the writing of Part IX was something other than the lack of tem- 
poral distance and perspective. 


Among the problems confronting every historian are those of delimita- 
tion, selection, arrangement, and explanation. In the present case: How 
broadly or narrowly shall the terms ‘‘American’’ and ‘‘philosophy’’ be 
taken? Within the scope thus delimited, what philosophers and what as- 
pects of their philosophies shall be selected for treatment? What compro- 
mise shall be struck between chronological and other considerations in the 
order of exposition? And how far is what the philosophers have said and 
done to be explained in psychological, social, economic or other non-philo- 
sophical terms? 

I 


In Professor Schneider’s history, ‘‘ American’’ is taken to mean: within 
the geographical area now occupied by the continental United States, and 
primarily by persons born within that area. Relatively little attention is 
given to sojourners from abroad, or even to permanently settled and natural- 
ized immigrants. ‘‘Philosophy’’ on the other hand is taken in a very broad 
sense, including statesmen, journalists, prophets, teachers, preachers, re- 
formers, novelists and poets; indeed, all propagators of ideas except adver- 
tisers and salesmen on the one hand and scientists on the other. 


II 


In a book of limited size, the broader the scope the more acute the prob- 
lem of selection becomes. Having taken the term philosophy so broadly, 
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Professor Schneider includes a great many persons not mentioned in pre- 
vious histories of American philosophy, and at the same time lays himself 
open to the objection : If these, why not such and such others of equal origi- 
nality or influence? And similarly with respect to ideas and movements. 

In general, the ideas that receive most emphasis are religious, political, 
psychological, moral and social. Ideas of an economic or legal, a metaphys- 
ical or epistemological sort, perhaps as tending to greater technicality, are 
more rarely touched upon. Logic, semantics, aesthetics, criticism, and value 
theory are almost entirely ignored. Even the philosophy of education is 
scanted. 

Within the religious range, the emphasis is on Puritan Congregation- 
alism, Unitarianism and Presbyterianism on the one hand, and the later 
frontier sects on the other. The Episcopalians, Lutherans and Catholics 
(except for the eccentric Brownson) are ignored. So also are the Friends; 
there is no mention even of a figure so well established in the histories of 
American philosophy as John Woolman. 

In general, however, Professor Schneider’s history is weakest on the side 
of science and the philosophy of science. There is a very brief and very 
general chapter on the ‘‘natural philosophy’’ of the Enlightenment, and, 
as we have seen, one on post-Darwinian ‘‘speculative biology,’’ neither of 
which puts any strain on a reader innocent of science. There is sufficient 
attention to Bledsoe on slavery and on the freedom of the will, but his Phi- 
losophy of Mathematics is not mentioned. Of Stallo’s Concepts and 
Theories of Modern Physics we are told that it ‘‘expounded with remarkable 
foresight a thoroughgoing theory of physical relativism’’ and we are given 
a few short quotations but no exposition. A discussion of McGilvary is 
promised (492) but the fulfillment consists in a second mention of his name 
(552). We are told that Mead ‘‘sketched what amounts to a pragmatic 
rendering of Whitehead’s Process and Reality’’ and that certain of his 
essays represent ‘‘the most thoroughgoing attempt made by a radical em- 
piricist to construct a metaphysics for physics’’ (552), and in this case there 
is a preliminary gesture in the direction of exposition (550-2). The last 
chapter in the volume sketches some of the applications of pragmatism and 
experimentalism to religion, law, politics, art, and education. We are told 
that this chapter should have begun ‘‘with the applications of the theory 
of knowledye to the sciences, since it was to the union of logic and scien- 
tific method that this philosophical movement was most immediately de- 
voted’’ (556). But that would have been ‘‘too difficult and specialized a 
story to inflict on the readers of this book’’ (557). 


Ill 


The problem of arrangement has been solved by Professor Schneider in a 
novel way, which, like any other, has disadvantages as well as advantages. 
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The transition from Part I to Part II is roughly chronological, but Parts 
III, IV and V are parallel, concerned with different aspects of the same 
period, and this is true also of Parts VI, VII and VIII. Matters are fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that the group III-IV—V overlaps considerably 
with the group VI-VII-VIII. Ina rough way, the division between the two 
groups is marked by the spread of evolutionary theories in the 1860’s and 
1870’s. What bears the mark of evolution is reserved for the latter group; 
what does not, even if chronologically later, is treated in the first group. 

Among the consequences of this arrangement, three may be noted. 

(1) The blurring of chronology in the structure of the book as a whole 
has encouraged some disregard of chronology in the sequence of chapters 
within the parts, and even inside the chapters themselves, as well as frequent 
failure to supply dates by the aid of which the reader might straighten out 
the chronology for himself. 

(2) The same philosopher or movement is often discussed at length in 
two or more widely separated passages. The St. Louis Movement, for ex- 
ample, appears in chapter 15 (179-184) and again in chapter 36 (454 f.). 
And such important philosophers as Wright, Peirce, James and Dewey are 
each represented by three or more extended passages, which it is impossible 
to weave together into connected and rounded accounts of their several 
philosophies. 

(3) On the other hand, treatments of essentially the same problem by 
contemporary philosophers of different schools are not brought into relation. 
For example: 

Part VII, ‘‘Idealisms,’’ goes back to Laurens P. Hickok, and its conclud- 
ing chapter brings us ‘‘down to the present.’’ This gives a long and wel- 
come perspective on idealism in particular, but tends to obscure the relations 
between the idealists and their philosophical contemporaries discussed in 
Parts VI and VIII. In the chapter on Royce, for instance, there is a fair 
account of the transition from the earlier to the later form of his idealism, 
and Peirce’s influence in effecting this transition is emphasized (perhaps 
overemphasized ), but there is no clear comparison between Royce’s doctrine 
of the community and Peirce’s ‘‘doctrine of the infinite community of scien- 
tists,’’ or even with Creighton’s of the social nature of thought. What is 
more regrettable is that the work of idealists like Royce and Creighton is not 
brought into relation with the social philosophies of Baldwin, Mead, Dewey 
and others. If this had been done, it would have appeared that in the first 
decades of the present century there was widespread preoccupation with the 
nature of a moral and intellectual community. In view of the present 
urgency of constructing and maintaining a world community, it might then 
have seemed that this period and these converging studies would greatly 
repay further study. 
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IV 


With regard lastly to the problem of explanation, Professor Schneider’s 
inclination is to explain a philosophical idea or theory by placing it in the 
social setting from which it arises and on which it bears. Here are some 
typical quotations: 


The New Englanders were forced to be Puritans because of their desire to build a 
New England, not, as is commonly supposed, because of their Calvinism. The direct 
and principal cause of the “agonized conscience” or sense of sin, supposedly conse- 
quent on the Calvinistie doctrine of depravity and of predestination, is to be found 
in the exacting demands of pioneer life. (41) 

Never in America were philosophical thinking and social action more closely joined 
[than in the Enlightenment]. (35) 

In general, it is important in studying these frontier faiths not to interpret them 
too literally by their creeds and verbal symbols, but to see their social substance. 
(151) 


The impact of Hegel on democratic theory in America was greater than is gen- 
erally believed, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to claim that it was primarily 
the Hegelian influence which prevented national collectivism ... from taking a 
decidedly undemocratic turn and gave America an appropriate ideology for under- 
standing the growth after 1880 of national socialism and economic democracy. 
(177-8) 

In this respect, however, the book breaks in two. The type of explana- 
tion just indicated is employed effectively in Parts I, I, III, and to a less 
extent in V. It is almost entirely lacking in Parts IV, VI, VII and VIII, 
and no other takes its place. The prediction may be ventured that when 
Professor Schneider’s history is superseded, it will be by one that bridges 
this gap. 

At the beginning of Part IV we read: 

Following Bacon, we shall distinguish living philosophy from dead by noting 
whether philosophy is being practiced and pursued in “the advancement of learn- 
ing” among all the arts and sciences or whether it is being taught and refined as a 


particular body of knowledge. . . . We must now observe how philosophy lost its 
living connections with the general culture of the American people and became a 
technical discipline in academic curricula. ... (225) 


‘Philosophers, in the eighteenth-century meaning of the term, were investi- 
gators (either natural or moral)’’ (226). In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries they became professors with an increasing tendency toward spe- 
cialization. The separation of philosophy from the other subjects of aca- 
demic instruction, and of the philosophic specialties from each other, meant 
a further estrangement from life. 

What should rather be said, I think, is that in proportion as philosophy 
became more academic its social occasions and bearings became less explicit, 
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specific and obvious, more indirect, general and pervasive, but none the less 
real. The key to the connections is to be sought in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. It is therefore to be regretted that, although Professor Schneider 
gives a much fuller account of textbooks, methods and professors than is 
usual in histories of American philosophy, he leaves us in the dark about 
the changes in the social function of higher education in general and of 
philosophic instruction in particular. In another context, he quotes a letter 
from Holmes to Pollock which contains the sentence: ‘‘I always think of a 
remark of Brooks Adams that the philosophers were hired by the comfort- 
able class to prove that everything is all right’’ (561). It is of course not 
so simple as that, but the presumption will remain a natural one until a more 
adequate social history of our academic philosophies has been written. 


Many of the readers of this book will be deeply concerned with the 
present state and prospects of the world, the inadequacies and the precari- 
ousness of the United Nations, the obstacles in the way of achieving a more 
perfect union, and the painful obviousness of the fact that a world com- 
munity does not yet exist, though the physical basis for it is there. They 
may fairly ask Professor Schneider whether he has found in the history of 
American thought any ideas, any doctrines, any tendencies, which, if they 
make no claim to eternal validity, have at least some relevance to the world 
in which we have now to find our way. 

As we have already noted, he has missed the opportunity to bring to- 
gether the contributions to the theory of the community made by philoso- 
phers of various schools at the turn of the century and since. 

The only period in our intellectual history which, as described by Pro- 
fessor Schneider, seems to have any relevance to the present crisis, is the 
Enlightenment. 


For the conspicuous fact about American life then was that not only were the eyes 
and hopes of the world centered on America but also American men of affairs them- 
selves were genuinely concerned with the wider, if not the universal, implications 
of their interests and deeds. They had, indeed, “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” It is amazing to see how far into the past and the future they looked 
in order to understand their present. Never was history made more consciously 
and conscientiously, and seldom since the days of classic Greece has philosophy 
enjoyed greater opportunity to exercise public responsibility. 

It is impossible to read and write dispassionately of the American Enlightenment, 
for it contains the heart of our heritage as a people and our deepest tie to the rest 
of humanity. (35) 

Max H. Fiscu 


University of Illinois. 
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strisser. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 252. $4.00.— 
Lectures in German on liturgy, Luther, Erasmus, Schongauer, Lessing, 
Goethe, Stein, Schiller, Weichert. 

COERCION IN PENAL TREATMENT: PAst AND PRESENT. By Mabel A. 
Elliott. Ithaca, N. Y.: Pacifist Research Bureau, 1947. Pp. 60. $.50. 

THe WoRLp At THE CrossroaADs. By the Executive Committee of the 
World Citizens Association. Chicago, 1946. Pp. 160.—$.25.—Includes the 
history of the United Nations, and Documents (Atlantic Charter, Moscow 
and Teheran Conferences, Charter of the United Nations, Statute of the 
International Court of Justice). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION IN NEW 
Brunswick 1784-1900. A Study in Historical Background. By Katherine 
F. C. MacNaughton. Edited with an Introduction by Alfred G. Bailey. 
Foreword by Milton F. Gregg. University of New Brunswick Historical 
Studies No. 1. Fredericton, N. B., 1947. Pp. 268.—Sets developments in 
New Brunswick education against the social, political, and economic back- 
ground of the province, and relates them to the wider field of educational 
movements in Britain, Europe, the United States, and other parts of British 
North America. 

Essays oN ANTISEMITISM. Edited by Koppel S. Pinson. New York: 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1946. Second edition revised and enlarged. 
Jewish Social Studies Publications, no. 2. Pp. 269. Clothbound $2.50.— 
Analytical studies on Antisemitism in the Post-War World, by Koppel S§. 
Pinson ; The Economie and Social Background of Modern Antisemitism, by 
Bernard I. Weinryb; Its Psychology, by I. S. Wechsler. Historical and 
regional studies by Ralph Marcus, Solomon Grayzel, Joseph Reister, Guido 
Kisch, Samuel Rosenblatt, Mark Vishniak, Raphael Mahler, Hannah Arendt, 
Waldemar Gurian. 

PErETz. Translated and Edited by Sol Liptzin. New York: Yivo, 1947. 
Pp. 380. Cloth, $4.00.—The first volume of the Yiddish Classics, bilingual 
texts which make available to American readers masterpieces of Yiddish lit- 
erature. ‘‘Y. L. Peretz [1852-1915] was the supreme literary artist of 
Eastern European Jewry.’’ 

INTRODUCCION A LA Historia DE LAS Doctrinas Potiticas. Con un reper- 
torio de fuentes directas. Por Juan Beneyto Perez. Barcelona: Bosch, 
Casa Editorial, 1947. Pp. 152—A review of political historiography with 
a bibliography of sources. 

Hompre, Dienmpap, Democracta. Una politica vista como derivacién 
de una autentica y Gnica vision antropolégico-filoséfica. Por Celia A. Gon- 
zalez. Buenos Aires, 1946. Pp. 22.—The prize essay selected by the 
French legation in Uruguay, on the subject ‘‘The Dignity of Man in 
Democracy.”’ 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS: A FRAMEWORK OF PRINCIPLE. By William 
Ernest Hocking. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 243. 
$3.00.—A report from the Commission on Freedom of the Press; the thesis 
is that the moral right of freedom of expression is not unconditional, but 
derives from a social ideal. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MopEeRN MeEpicine. An Interpretation of the 
Social and Scientific Factors Involved. By Richard Harrison Shryock. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 457, xv. $5.00.—Revised and en- 
larged edition of the 1946 edition. The close relation between medicine and 
the social history of humanity, beginning with 1600. 
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THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE Soviet Economic System. An Essay on the 
Experience of Planning in the U.S.S.R. By Alexander Baykov. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
514. $6.00.—‘‘ An historical introduction to the description of the present- 
day system in its principal aspects and problems’’ beginning with October, 
1917. 

Tue PowiticaL THEORY oF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE DISPERSION. With 
Special Reference to the Thought and Influence of Pierre Jurieu. By Guy 
Howard Dodge. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 287. 
$3.50.—The two main problems treated in this study of seventeenth-century 
Huguenot political theory are popular sovereignty and religious toleration 
as discussed by Jurieu, theorist of the Glorious Revolution and the Whig 
cause. 

Tue Poetry or History. By Emery Neff. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 258. $3.50.—The contribution of literature and 
literary scholarship to the writing of history since Voltaire: Goethe, Herder, 
Gibbon, Vico, Niebuhr, Mueller, Chateaubriand, Scott, Thierry, Carlyle, 
Michelet, Renan, Burckhardt, Green. 

Our EMERGENT CIviLizaTION. Edited by Ruth N. Anshen. Science of 
Culture Series, Vol. IV. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
Pp. 339. $4.50.—Essays on contemporary philosophy and society by Brand 
Blanshard, George E. G. Catlin, F. 8S. C. Northrop, Harry W. Laidler, 
Robert M. MaclIver, John M. Clark, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Werner 
Jaeger, George P. Adams, Frank H. Knight, Julian S. Huxley (‘‘The New 
Evolution’’), Wm. P. Montague, Jacques Maritain, and the editor. 

Puito. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press, 1947. Vol. I: xvi, 462; Vol. II: xiv, 531. $10.00.—After 
finishing his Philosophy of Spinoza (1934), the author relates: ‘‘I conceived 
the idea of working out more fully the background of some of the problems 
dealt with in Spinoza’s philosophy. Starting with one problem and work- 
ing backwards and sideways, we gradually managed to draw into our pur- 
view all of its major problems, treating of them in their historical develop- 
ment, through medieval Latin and Hebrew philosophy, from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century ; back of that, through Arabic, Moslem and Jew- 
ish philosophy, from the eighth to the thirteenth century ; and back of that, 
through the Church Fathers, through Philo, and through classical Greek 
philosophy. The outcome of this effort will be published in a series of books 
under the general title Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from 
Plato to Spinoza. The present two-volume study constitutes the second book 
of the series. 




















PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


** Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers,’’ by Philip Merlan. Traditio, IV (1946). 
30 pp. 

**Progress and Primitivism in Lucretius,’’ by Margaret Taylor. Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, LXVIII, 2 (April, 1947), 180-94. 

**Naissance de l’humanisme chrétien,’’ by J. Champonier. Bulletin de 
l’Association Budé, N.S. 3 (July, 1947), 58-96. 

**Gerbert, the Teacher,’’ by Oscar G. Darlington. The American His- 
torical Review, LII, 3 (April, 1947), 456-76. 

**Natural Science and Naturalistic Art in the Middle Ages,’’ by Lynn 
White, Jr. IJbid., 421-35. 

‘*The Middle Ages and Philosophy,’’ by Anton C. Pegis. Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXI (1946), 16-25. 

‘‘The Existentialism of St. Thomas,’’ by Gerald B. Phelan. Jbid., 25-40. 

‘*Rome and Byzantium in the Culture of Mediaeval Europe,’’ by Stanis- 
law Koscialkowski. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, IV (1945-46), 123-34. 

‘*Martinus de Dacia und seine Sehrift ‘De modis significandi,’’’ by H. 
Roos. Classica et Mediaevalia, VIII, 1 (Sept. 1, 1946), 87-115. 

‘Guglielmo di Moerbeke traduttore della Poetica di Aristotele (1278),’’ 
by Lorenzo Minio-Paluello. Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, XXXIX, 1 
(March, 1947), 1-17. 

‘The Conception of Society in More’s ‘Utopia,’ ’’ by William J. Grace. 
Thought, XXII, 85 (June, 1947), 283-96. 

‘*Recent Literature on the Renaissance,’’ edited by Hardin Craig. 
Studies in Philology, XLIV, 2 (April, 1947), 265-452. 

‘A Critical Survey of Scholarship in the Field of Spanish Renaissance 
Literature,’’ by Otis H. Green. Jbid., 228-64. 

**Late Renaissance, Baroque or Counter-Reformation?’’ by W. P. Fried- 
erich. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XLVI, 2 (April, 
1947), 132-43. 

‘«The Physician as Atheist in Elizabethan England,’’ by Paul H. Kocher. 
The Huntington Library Quarterly, X, 3 (May, 1947), 229-49. 

‘Un adversaire hollandais de Montaigne: Johan Van Beverwijck,’’ by 
G. G. Ellerbroek. Neophilologus, XXXI, 1 (Jan., 1947), 2-8. 

‘‘The Study of the Revival of Learning in England from Bacon to 
Hallam,’’ by Herbert Weisinger. Philological Quarterly, XXV, 3 (July, 
1946), 221-47. 

‘‘Leibniz e Vico,’’ by Franco Amerio. Giornale di Metafisica, I, 6 (Nov. 
15, 1946), 448-73. 

‘‘Leibniz’s Last Controversy with the Newtonians,’’ by C. D. Broad. 
Theoria, XII, 3 (1946), 143-68. 
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**Orientacién filologica de Leibnitz,’’ by Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la 
Calle. Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, II, 2 (May—August, 1946), 
233-76. 

**I motivi metafisici della Dissertazione del ’70 di E. Kant,’’ by Nicola 
Vaccaro. Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Lettere, Storia e 
Filosofia, Ser. II, vol. XIII (1946), 9-23; XIV (1946), 1-17. 

**Kighteenth Century Writers on Twentieth Century Subjects,’’ by 
Arthur N. Prior. The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 
XXIV, 3 (Dee., 1946), 168-82. 

**Dr. Johnson’s Refutation of Bishop Berkeley,’’ by H. F. Hallett. Mind, 
LVI, 222 (April, 1947), 132-47. 

**Benevolence, Sensibility and Sentiment in Some Eighteenth-Century 
Periodicals,’’ by R. W. Babcock. Modern Language Notes, LXII, 6 (June, 
1947) , 394-97. 

**Chateaubriand: Critic of the French Renaissance,’’ by Carlos Lynes, 
Jr. PMLA, LXII, 2 (June, 1947), 422-35. 

‘‘Lamennais,’’ by Waldemar Gurian. The Review of Politics, IX, 2 
(April, 1947), 205-29. 

**The Peirce-Langley Correspondence and Peirce’s Manuscript on Hume 
and the Laws of Nature,’’ by Philip P. Wiener. Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, XCI, 2 (April 5, 1947), 201-28. 

‘Man: Thomistic and Cartesian,’’ by Albert G. A. Balz. The Review of 
Religion, XI, 4 (May, 1947), 339-80. 

‘*Marxism and the Scientific Tradition,’’ by D. R. G. Owen. University 
of Toronto Quarterly, XVI, 3 (April, 1947), 239-45. 

‘*Propos divers sur l’Avenir de 1’Humanisme,’’ by Pierre Boyancé. 
Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume Budé, N.S. I (July, 1946), 23-39. 

** Ancient Heresy and Modern Unbelief,’’ by V. A. Demant. The Jour- 
nal of Religion, XXVII, 2 (April, 1947), 79-90. 

**Esquisse d’une philosophie de l’histoire de la géographie économique,”’ 
by Henri Hauser. Revue Historique, LX XI, 197 (Jan.—March, 1947), 1-22. 

‘*The Claims of Philosophy,’’ by A. J. Ayer. Polemic, 7 (March, 1947), 
18-33. 

‘The Western and the Indian Philosophical Traditions,’’ by P. T. Raju. 
The Philosophical Review, LVI, 2 (March, 1947), 127-55. 

**The Social Responsibility of the Artist,’’ by George Boas. College Art 
Journal, VI, 4 (Summer, 1947), 270-76. 

‘Edmund Montgomery’s Place in the History of Thought,’’ by Morris 
Keeton. Southwest Review, Spring, 1947, 154-162. 

*‘One Hundred Years of American Philosophy’’: A Century of Roman- 
tic Imagination in America (H. W. Schneider), Evolution in American 
Philosophy (M. H. Fisch), Ideals and Ideologies 1917-1947 (A. E. Murphy). 
Philosophical Review, LVI, 4 (July, 1947), 351-389. 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We have received the following announcement of a new cooperative 
Research Project to prepare annotated lists and guides for: I. Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Latin Translations from Ancient Greek; and II. Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Latin Commentaries on Ancient Greek and Latin Authors. 

The List of Translations will survey Latin translations, produced from 
antiquity down to A.D. 1600, of Greek authors who wrote before A.D. 600. 
It will contain such information as the names of translators with short bio- 
graphical data; date, place and circumstances under which individual trans- 
lations were made; incipits and explicits; references to manuscripts and 
printed editions containing the translations; and to recent scholarly litera- 
ture on individual translators. This list will therefore provide a guide to 
the literary and documentary evidence available for an evaluation of the 
survival, rediscovery and reception in the Latin West of ancient Greek 
writings from antiquity through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The List of Commentaries will include information similar to that for 
translations regarding Latin commentaries, made from ancient times through 
A.D. 1600, on authors of Greek and Latin antiquity who wrote before A.D. 
600. It will, however, for the present at least, exclude commentaries on 
Aristotle, on medical, legal, and canonistic works; on the Bible, and on 
mediaeval Latin authors. The listing of commentaries, which represent a 
common but comparatively neglected branch of literature, will supplement 
information contained in catalogues of old libraries, and should provide 
tangible proof for an appraisal of the use or lack of use made of ancient 
authors through the centuries before A.D. 1600. 

The completed lists of Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and 
Commentaries should have a direct value for scholars in the fields of history, 
literature, philosophy, and science. They should serve to illustrate and 
illuminate an important chapter in the development of scholarship from 
antiquity through the centuries to A.D. 1600. 

The following scholars are members of the Editorial Board: 


R. J. Clements (Harvard) R. V. Merrill (Univ. of Chicago) 

M. E. Cosenza (Brooklyn College) E. M. Sanford (Sweet Briar) 

J. Hutton (Cornell Univ.) J.J. Savage (Fordham) 

P. Kibre (Hunter College) J. R. Strayer (Princeton) 

P. O. Kristeller (Columbia) A. Taylor (Univ. of Calif., Berkeley) 

D. P. Lockwood (Haverford) S. H. Thomson (Univ. of Colorado) 

M. R. P. McGuire (Catholic Univ. of B. L. Ullman (Univ. of North Caro- 
America) lina) 


B. Marti (Bryn Mawr) 
Inquiries regarding the project may be directed to any editor in the 
above list. 
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MARJORIE NICOLSON WINS CRAWSHAY PRIZE AWARDED 
BY THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


Marjorie Hope Nicolson, professor of English at Columbia University, 
has been awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay Prize of the British Academy in 
recognition of her book Newton Demands the Muse, a study of Newton’s 
Opticks and the eighteenth-century poets, published by Princeton University 
Press. Announcement was made in London by Sir Frederic Kenyon, secre- 
tary of the British Academy. 

The award of £100 is given ‘‘to a woman of any nationality who, in the 
judgment of the Council of the British Academy, has written or published 
within three years next preceding the date of the award an historical or 
eritical work of sufficient value on any subject connected with English 
Literature, preference being given to a work regarding one of the poets 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats.’’ 

Miss Nicolson is former president of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, former dean of Smith College, and has also served on the faculties 
of the University of Minnesota, Goucher College, and Columbia University, 
where she has been professor of English in the graduate school since 1941. 

Newton Demands the Muse is the second volume in a new group of books 
published by Princeton University Press under the title The History of 
Ideas Series. The editorial direction of the series is in the hands of the 
Journal of the History of Ideas, of which Miss Nicolson is an editor. The 
series was inaugurated with one of Ernst Cassirer’s last works, Rousseau- 
Kant-Goethe. (Orders received by this Journal from annual subscribers 
will be given a discount of $.50.) 


THE COHEN-HOLMES CORRESPONDENCE 


The much lamented death early this year of one of the founding editors 
of the Journal of the History of Ideas, Professor Morris Raphael Cohen, 
will be in some measure commemorated by the publication in our January 
1948 issue of an extensive correspondence between Professor Cohen and 
Justice Holmes. The correspondence dated from 1915 to 1934 is edited by 
Dr. Felix S. Cohen, son of Professor Cohen, and Professor Mark De Wolfe 
Howe, in charge of the Holmes papers. 














Essays in the History of Ideas 
BY 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


Desiring to honor its founder, the History of Ideas Club of the 
Johns Hopkins University has appointed Don C. ALLEN, GEORGE Boas, 
Lupwic EDELSTEIN (Chairman) to prepare for publication a collection 
of the historical essays of Arthur O. Lovejoy. The projected volume 
will contain the following articles: 


The Parallel of Deism and Classicism 

The Chinese Origin of a Romanticism 

‘‘Nature’’ as Aesthetic Norm 

The First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature 

The Meaning of ‘‘Romantic’’ in Early German Romanticism 
Schiller and the Genesis of German Romanticism 

On the Discrimination of Romanticisms 

Coleridge and Kant’s Two Worlds 

The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas 

The Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality 
Monboddo and Rousseau 

‘*Pride’’ in Eighteenth-Century Thought 

The Length of Human Infancy in Eighteenth-Century Thought 
Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 

Nature as Norm in Tertullian 

The Communism of St. Ambrose 

The Origins of Ethical Inwardness in Jewish Thought 

The Meaning of ‘‘ Physis’’ in the Greek Physiologers 

The Historiography of Ideas. 


You are cordially invited to subscribe to this work. The cost before 
publication will be $4.00 net. A blank is provided herewith on which 
you may enter your subscription. A list of subscribers will be included 
in the volume. 








Tue JoHNs Hopkins PREss, 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


I (we) enclose herewith check for $ for copy (ies) 
of A. O. Lovejoy’s ‘‘Essays in the History of Ideas.’’ The volume 
should be sent to the following address. 


Name 


Street 


City Zone State 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
founded by 
F. J. E. WOODBRIDGE and WENDELL T. BUSH 


An organ of active philosophical discussion. This periodical is 
issued fortnightly and permits the prompt publication of brief essays 
in philosophy, of timely discussions, and of reviews for current books. 

Editors: Herbert W. Schneider, John H. Randall, Jr., and Ernest 
Nagel, of Columbia University. 


Book Editors: H. D. Aiken, V. C. Aldrich, F. deW. Bolman, 
Jr., Justus Buchler, H. T. Costello, Edwin Garlan, J. D. Goheen, 
P. O. Kristeller, Cornelius Krusé, Helmut Kuhn, K. P. Landon, 
H. A. Larrabee, D. S. Mackay, V. J. McGill, E. A. Moody, P. 
Romanell, G. C. Seward, C. L. Stevenson. 

Managing Editor: Iris Wilder Dean; Editorial Consultant: Emer- 
son Buchanan. 


$4.00 a year, 26 numbers. 25 cents a copy. 
515 West 116th Street New York 27, N. Y. 


























THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
Edited by 


The Faculty of the Sage School of Philosophy 
Cornell University 


Issued every two months, and devoted to the interests of Philoso- 
phy, including logic, metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, the history of 
philosophy, and the philosophy of religion. By the terms of its estab- 
lishment, the Review is an absolutely free organ of philosophical 
scholarship. 


Subscription rate is $5.00 per annum. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Contents of current and back issues and rates for back numbers 
will be sent on request; inquiries should be addressed to The Editor, 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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